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BUSINESS NOTICES, 

ztrAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
gcriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xir Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or apt gh Smaller - agro may A 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large Pills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. . 

x+y Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

ty Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 

i . 

i Te Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. ‘ ' 

x+y Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

A ccounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

yr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 60 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x’r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. p 

zr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
ag are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis. 
Baltimore - - - = Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England - - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. ‘Tennessee - - - 31-2dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada- - - - 5 dis. 
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~ JOUN ROBERTS, 


AN ENGLISH YEOMAN OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





[CONCLUDED.] 

Good old Bishop Nicholson, it would seem, 
really liked his incorrigible Quaker neighbor, 
and could enjoy heartily his wit and humor, even 
when exercised at the expense of his own eccle- 
siastical dignity. He admired his blunt honesty 
and courage. Surrounded by flatterers and self- 
seekers, he found satisfaction in the company and 
conversation of one who, setting aside all conven- 
tionalisms, saw only in my Lord Bishop a poor 
fellow-probationer, and addressed him on terms 
of conscious equality. The indulgence which he 
extended to him, naturally enough, provoked 
many of the inferior clergy, who had been sorely 
annoyed by the sturdy Dissenter’s irreverent wit- 
ticisms and unsparing ridicule. Vicar Bull, of 
Siddington, and Priest Careless, of Cirencester, 
in particular, urged the Bishop to deal sharply 
with him. The former accused him of dealing 
in the Black Art, and filled the Bishop’s ear 
with certain marvellous stories of his preternat- 
ural sagacity and discernment in discovering cat- 
tle which were lost. The Bishop took occasion to 
inquire into these stories ; and was told by Rob- 
erts that, except in a single instance, the discov- 
eries were the result of his acquaintance with the 
habits of animals, and his knowledge of the local- 
ities where they were lost. The circumstance 
alluded to, as an exception, will be best related in 
his own words: 


_ “I had a poor Neighbor, who had a Wife and 
six Children, and whom the chief men about us 
permitted to keep six or seven Cows upon the 
Waste, which were the principal Support of the 
lamily, and preserved them from becoming 
chargeable to the Parish. One very stormy 
night, the Cattle were left in the Yard as usual, 
but could not be found in the morning. The Man 
und his Sons had sought them to no purpose ; and, 
after they had been lost four days, his Wife came 
to me, and, in a great deal of grief, cried, ‘O 
Lord! Master Hayward, we are undone! My 
Husband and I must go a begging in our old age! 
We have lost all our Cows. My Husband and 
the Boys have been round the country, and can 
hear nothing of them. I’ll down on my bare 
knees, if you’ll stand our Friend” I desired she 
would not be in such an agony, and told her she 
should not down on her knees to me; but I would 
gladly help them in what I could. ‘I know,’ said 
she, ‘you are a good Man, and God will hear 
your Prayers,’ I desire thee, said I, to be still 
and quiet in thy mind; perhaps thy Husband 
gr Sons may hear of them to-day ; if not, let thy 
Husband get a horse, and come to me to-morrow 
morning as soon as he will; and I think, if it 
please God, to go with him to seek them. The 
Woman seemed transported with joy, crying, 

‘Then we shall have our Cows again” Her Faith 
being so strong, brought the greater Exercise on 
me, with strong cries to the Lord, that he would 
be pleased to make me instrumental in his Hand, 
for the help of the poor Family. In the Morn- 
ing early comes the old Man. In the Name: of 
God, says he, which Way shall we go to seek them? 
I, being deeply concerned in my Mind, did not 
answer him till he had thrice repeated it; and 
then I answered, In the Name of God, I would 
go to seek them ; and said (before I was well 
aware) we will go to Malmsbury, and at the 
Horse-Fair we shall find them. When I had 
spoken the Words, I was much troubled lest they 
should not prove true. It was very early, and the 
first Man we saw, I asked him if he had seen 
any stray Milch Cows thereabouts? What man- 
ner of Cattle are they? said he. And the old Man 
describing their Marks and N umber, he told us 
a Were some stood chewing their Cuds in the 
J forse-Fair ; but, thinking they belonged to some 
>» the Neighborhood, he did not take particular 

Tes of them. When we came to the Place, the 
q d Man found them to be his; but suffered his 

een of Joy to rise so high, that I was 
ashamed of his behaviour ; for he fell a hallooing, 
one threw up his Montier Cap in the Air several 
mig till he raised the N eighbors out of their 
io to see what was the Matter. O! said he, 

- had lost my Cows four or five days ago, and 

ought I should never see them again; and this 
hanes Neighbor of mine told me this Morning. 
by his own Fire’s Side, nine Miles off, that here 
vahould find them, and here I have them! Then 

: P gees his Cap again. I begged of the poor Man 

thaaneqe™ and take his Cows home, and be 

ed in weic8s indeed I was, bei reverently bow- 
pleased to nuit before the Lord, in that he was 

And the Man 2° bry of Truth into my mouth. 
joy of his Family Cattle home, to the great 


Not long after the ;, 
at his own palace—which his 


back, made a call at the humble dw oe henge, 


s : ; 
erts, on their way to Tedbury, Pose eon 
was to hold a Visitation. “TI could not £0 out the 


country. without seeing you,” said 

the farmer came to ga pale past 
him to alight. “John,” asked Priest Evans, the 
Bishop’s kinsman, “is your house free to enter. 
tain such men as we are?” “Yes, George,” said 
Roberts; “I entertain honest men, and sometimes 











others.” “My Lord,” said Evans, tuzing to the 
Bishop, “ John’s friends are the honestmen, and 
we are the others” The Bishop toh Roberts 
that they could not then alight, but w@ld gladly 
drink with him ; whereupon, the goodwfe brought 
out her best beer. “I commend you, Jon,” quoth 
the Bishop, as he paused from his heartydraught ; 
“you keep a cup of good beer in yourhouse. I 
have not drank any that has pleased se better 
since I left home.” The cup passed ngt to the 
Chancellor, and finally came to Priest }ull, who 
thrust it aside, declaring that it was fu) of hops 
and heresy. As to Hops, Roberts rplied, he 
could not say, but,as for Heresy, he bade the 
priest take note, that the Lord Bishop hd drank 
of it, and had found no heresy in the The 
Bishop leaned over his coach door and wispered : 
“ John, I advise you to take care you dq’t offend 
against the higher Powers. I have heird great 
complaints against you, that you are fie Ring- 
leader of the Quakers in this Country; and 
that, if you are not suppressed, all wil signify 
nothing. Therefore, pray, John, take are for the 











future, you don’t offend any more” “I like thy 
Counsel very well,” answered Roberts, “and in- 
tend to take it. But thou knowest God is the 
higher Power ; and you mortal Men, however ad- 
vanced in this World, are but the lower Power; 
and it is only because I endeavor to be obedient 
to the will of the higher Powers, that the lower 
Powers are angry with me. But I hope, with the 
assistance of God, to take thy Counsel, and be 
subject to the higher Powers, let the lower Powers 
do with me as it may please God to suffer them.” 
The Bishop then said he would like to talk with 
him further, and requested him to meet him at 
Tedbury the next day. At the time appointed, 
Roberts went to the Inn where the Bishop lodged, 
and was invited to dine with him. After dinner 
was over, the Prelate told him that he must go to 
church, and leave off holding Conventicles at his 
house, of which great complaint was made. This 
he flatly refused to do; and the Bishop, losing 
patience, ordered the Constable to be sent for. 
Roberts told him, that if, after coming to his 
house under the guise of friendship, he should 
betray him and send him to prison, he, who had 
hitherto commended him for his moderation, would 
put his name in print, and cause it to stink before 
all sober people. It was the priests, he told him, 
who set him on; but, instead of hearkening to 
them, he should commend them to some honest 
vocation, and not suffer them to rob their honest 
neighbors, and feed on the fruits of other men’s 
toil, like caterpillars. “Whom do call caterpil- 
lars ?” cried Priest Rich, of North Surrey. “We 
farmers,” said Roberts, “call those so who live 
on other men’s fields, and by the sweat of other 
men’s brows; and, if thou dost so, thou mayst be 
one of them.” This reply so enraged the Bishop’s 
attendants, that they could only be appeased by 
an order for the Constable to take himtojail. In 
fact, there was some ground for complaint of a 
lack of courtesy on the part of the blunt farmer ; 
and the Christian virtue of forbearance, even in 
Bishops, has its limits. ‘ 

The Constable, obeying the summons, came to 
the inn, at the door of which the landlady met 
him. “ What do you here !” éried the good woman, 
“ when honest John is going to be sent to prison ? 
Here, come along with me.” The Constable, 
nothing loath, followed her into a private room, 
where she concealed him. Word was sent to the 
Bishop, that the Constable was not to be found; 
and the Prelate, telling Roberts he could send 
him to jail in the afternoon, dismissed him until 
evening. At the hour appointed, the latter wait- 
ed upon the Bishop, and fund witn nim only one 
priest and a lay gentleman. The priest begged 
the Bishop to be allowed to discourse with the 
prisoner; and, leave being granted, he began by 
telling Roberts that the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures had made him mad, and that it was a great 
pity he had ever seen them. “Thou art an un- 
worthy man,” said the Quaker, “and I'll not dis- 
pute with thee. If the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures has made me mad, the knowledge of the 
sack-pot hath almost made thee mad; and if we 
two madmen should dispute about religion, we 
should make mad work of it.” “An’t please you, 
my Lord,” said the scandalized priest, “ he says ’m 
drunk.” The Bishop asked Roberts to repeat his 
words ; and, instead of reprimanding him, as the 
priest expected, was so amused that he held up 
his hands and laughed ; whereupon, the offended 
inferior took a hasty leave. The Bishop, who 
was evidently glad to be rid of him, now turned 
to Roberts, and complained that he had dealt 
hardly with him, in telling him, before so many 
gentlemen, that he had sought to betray him by 
professions of friendship, in order to send him to 
prison ; and that, if he had not done as he did, 
people would have reported him as an encourager 
of the Quakers. “ But now, John,” said the good 
Prelate, “V’ll burn the warrant against you be- 
fore your face.” “You know, Mr. Burnet,” he 
continued, addressing his attendant, “ that a Ring 
of Bells may be made of excellent metal, but they 
may be out of tune: so we may say of John; he 
is a man of as good metal as I ever met with, but 
quite out of tune” “Thou may’st well say so,” 
quoth Roberts, “ for I can’t tune after thy pipe.” 

The inferior clergy were by no meansso lenient 
as the Bishop. They regarded Roberts as the 
Ringleader of Dissent, an impracticable, obsti- 
nate, contumacious heretic, not only refusing to 
pay them tithes himself, but encouraging others 
to the same course. Hence, they thought it ne- 
cessary to visit upon him the full rigor of the 
law. His crops were taken from his ‘field, and 
his cattle from his yard. He was often commit- 
ted to the jail, where, on one occasion, he was kept, 
with many others, for a long time, by the malice 
of the jailer, who refused to put the names of his 
prisoners in the Calendar, that they might have 
a hearing. But the spirit of the old Common- 
wealth’s man remained steadfast. When Justice 
George, at the Ram in Cirencester, told him he 
must conform, and go to church, or suffer the pen- 
alty of the law, he replied, that he had heard in- 
deed that some were formerly whipped out of the 
Temple, but he had never heard of any being 
whipped in. The Justice, pointing, through the 
open window of the inn, at the church tower, 
asked him what that was. “Thou may’st call it 
a daw-house,” answered the incorrigible Quaker. 
“Dost thou not see how the jackdaws flock 
about it?” 

Sometimes it happened that the clergyman was 
also a magistrate, and united in his own person 
the authority of the State and the zeal of the 
Church. Justice Parsons, of Gloucester, was a 
functionary of this sort. He wielded the sword 
of the spirit on first days against poor Dissenters, 
and on week days belabored them with the arm of 
flesh and the constable’sstaff. Atone time he had 
between forty and fifty of them locked up in 
Gloucester castle, among them Roberts and his 
sons, on the ‘charge of attending Conventicles. 
But the troublesome prisoners baffled his vigil- 
and, turned their prison into a meeting-house, 
and held their Conventicles in defiance of him. 
The Reverend Justice pounced upon them on one 
occasion, with his attendants. An old, gray-hair- 
ed man, formerly a strolling fencing-master, was 
preaching when he came in. The Justice laid 
hold of him by his white locks, and strove to pull 
him down, but the tall fencing-master stood firm 
and spoke on; he then tried to gag him, but failed 





in that also. He demanded the names of the pris- 
oners, but no one answered him. A voice (we 
fancy it was that of our old friend Roberts) called 
out: “The Devil must be hard put to it to have 
his drudgery done, when the Priests must leave 





their pulpits to turn informers against poor pris- 
oners.” The Justice obtained a list of the names 
of the prisoners, made out on their commitment, 
and, taking it for granted that all were still pres- 
ent, issued warrants for the collection of fines by 
levies upon their estates. Among the names was 
that of a poor widow, who had been discharged, 
and was living, at the time the Reverend Magis- 
trate swore she was at the meeting, twenty miles 
distant from the prison. 

Soon after this event, our old friend fell sick. 
He had been discharged from prison, but his sons 
were still confined. The eldest had leave, how- 
ever, to attend him in illness, and he bears his 
testimony that the Lord was pleased to favor his 
father with His living presence in his last mo- 
ments. In keeping with the sturdy Nonconform- 
ist’s life, he was interred at the foot of his own 
orchard, in Siddington, a spot he had selected for 
a burial-ground long before, where neither the 
foot of a priest nor the shadow of a steeple-house 
could rest upon his grave. 

In closing a notice of this pleasant old narra- 
tive, we may remark that the light it sheds upon 
the antagonistic religious parties of the time is 
calculated to dissipate prejudices, and correct 
misapprehensions, common alike to Churchmen 
and Dissenters. The genial humor, sound sense, 
and sterling virtues of the Quaker farmer, should 
teach the one class that poor James,Naylor, in his 
craziness and folly, was not a fair representative 
of his sect ; while the kind nature, the hearty ap- 
preciation of goodness, and the generosity and 
candor, of Bishop Nicholson, should convince the 
other class that a prelate is not necessarily, and 
by virtue of his mitre, a Laud or a Bonner. The 
Dissenters of the seventeenth century may well 
be forgiven for the asperity of their language; a 
man whose ears had been cropped becuase he 
could not recognise Charles I as a blessed martyr, 
or his scandalous son as the head of the church, 
could not be expected to make discriminations fa- 
vorable to any class of his adversaries, or suggest 
the palliating circumstances in their case. To 
use the homely but apt simile of McFingal, 

“ The will’s confirmed by treatment horrid, 
As hides grow harder when they’re curried.” 
They were wronged, and they told the world of 
it. Unlike Shakspeare’s cardinal, they did not 
die without a sign. They branded, by their 
fierce epithets, the foreheads of their persecutors 
more deeply than the sheriff’s hot iron did their 
own. If they lost their ears, they enjoyed the 
satisfaction of making those of their oppressors 
tingle. Knowing their persecutors to be in the 
wrong, they did not always inquire whether they 
themselves had been entirely right, and had done 
no unrequired works of supererogation by the 
way of “testimony ” against their neighbors’ mode 
of worship. And so from pillory and whipping- 
post, from prison and scaffold, they sent forth 
their wail and execration—their miserere and 
anathama—and the sound thereof has reached 
down to our day. May it never wholly die away 
until, the world over, the forcing of conscience is 
regarded as a crime against humanity, and a 
usurpation of God’s prerogative. But abhorring, 
as we must, all persecution, we are not therefore to 
conclude that all persecutors were bad and unfeel- 
ing men. Many of their severities, upon which we 
now look back with horror, were, beyond a ques- 
tion, the result of an intense anxiety for the well- 
being of immortal souls, endangered by the poison 
which, in their view, heresy was casting into the 
waters of life. Coleridge, in one of the moods of 








a mind which traversed in imagination the vast 
circle of human experience, reaches this point in 
hie “Table Talk.” “It would require,” says he, 
“stronger arguments than any I have seen, to 
convince me that men in authority have not a 
right, involved in an imperative duty, to deter those 
under their control from teaching or countenanc- 
ing doctrines which they believe to be damnable, 
and even to punish with death those who violate 
such prohibition.” It would not be very difficult 
for us to imagine a tender-hearted Inquisitor of his 
stamp, stifling his weak compassion for the shriek- 
ing wretch under bodily torment, by his strong 
pity for the souls in danger of perdition from the 
sufferer’s heresy. We all know with what satis- 
faction the gentle-spirited Melancthon heard of 
the burning of Servetus, and with what zeal he 
defended it. The truth is, the notion that an in- 
tellectual recognition of certain dogmas is the es- 
sential condition of salvation, lies at the bottom of 
all intolerance in matters of religion. Under this 
impression, men are too apt to forget that the 
great end of Christianity is Love, and that Char- 
ity ig its crowning virtue; they overlook the beau- 
tiful significance of the parable of the heretic Sa- 
maritan and the orthodox Pharisee; and thus, by 
suffering their speculative opinions of the next 
world to make them uncharitable and cruel in 
this, they are really the worse for them, even if 
they were true. J.G. W. 


Forthe National Era. 


STILLING THE AGITATION. 


The anxiety evinced among certain politicians 
to quiet the healthy agitation which is pervading 
the community upon the subject of slavery, clear- 
ly proves, that when the time arrives for giving a 
decision in regard to its extension, they will be 
found, with Atherton, Hannegan, and Walker, 
among the betrayers of liberty, feasting upon 
some ignoble gain, or heartlessly catering for some 
transient office. The friends of freedom should 
beware of them. The firm, the true, and the en- 
ergetic opponents of the extension of Slavery, 
should alone be trusted. Still the agitation? 
They might as well attempt to avert the judg- 
ments of the Almighty, as to prevent a betrayed 

eople from giving expression to their indignation. 
The love of office must be stronger and more pow- 
erful than the love of life, if it can induce a man, 
against. his former professions, against his better 
principles, to take up the golden consideration, 
and sacrifice himself; to record his name in en- 
during, indelible characters upon the scroll of 
infam 





p mat S the eloquent champions of liberty, 
though opposed to him in my political sentiments, 
let me name one, who should speak in every pop- 
ulous community, in every Northern city; one 
whose stirring eloquence is demanded by the 
times; a man of iron; a man who will make those 
who, for a moment, can entertain treachery in 
their bosoms, tremble when he speaks; earnest, 
sincere, and true; terrible in his denunciations of 
those who are the abettors of crime; grasping his 
subject with a master hand; portraying graphi- 
cally the enormities, the oppressions, of the slave- 
holder ; dealing in no subterfuges, but giving to 
truth its utmost freedom and power. I allude to 
Sumner. Excepting the Rev. Henry Ward Beech- 
er, he is the most eloquent man I ever heard. Let 
a man dare offer him a bribe, and he would never 
do it again. I have listened to the most eloquent 
orators of Virginia; to the men who have revolu- 
tionized the Empire State; to the cold arguments 
of Mr. Webster—never to Mr. Clay; to the 
speakers of New England; but of them all, the 
man to raise a tornado, and to give it an effective 
direction, is Sumner. I speak plainly, for when 
treachery is abroad, the men who can counteract 
it should be called into the field. He is the man 
to deal with those who would defeat the union of 
the people in their movement to prevent the ex- 
tension of Slavery. 

It is not by the labors of any one, however, that 
great reforms or revolutions are to be effected. 
All must bear their The efforts of the 
humblest individual in the cause of truth and vir- 
tue will have their effect, and are deserving of 
praise and enco ent. A spirit is moving 
this world. Man’s spiritual existence is becoming 
more vividly realized. The transient duration of 
his present state, his accountability for his acts 
towards his fellow-men, the certainty of punish- 
ment for crime—all these are becoming stern real- 
ities, and are at this time exerting an unwonted 
effect upon the relations of men and communities. 
In the great contest to improve the condition of 
our species, how much more deserving of com- 
mendation are those who seek and defend the 





truth, than he who has gained distinction by op- 














pressing the unfortunate, or Who has suffered him- 
self to become the instrument of spreading mnisery 
and suffering in an unjustifiable war of aggression. 
Better is it to be right, than to be a President, 
wearing upon his brow the emblems of wrong, the 
conqueror’s laurels dripping With human blood. 
; ONE OF THE PeorLe. 





———-- 
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THE ROSE-WREATHED CROSS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
— 


“ Have thine own faith—but hope and pray for all.”’ 
Homes. 


Henri Leroux was the only son of General 
Paul Leroux, once of the army of Napoleon, but 
who, on the fall of the Emperor, emigrated to 
Canada, and established himself in a fine old resi- 
dence, near Montreal. The General was for 
many years a widower; but, on the marriage of 
his only daughter, Eugenie, to Captain Hamilton, 
a British officer, whom she had accompanied to 
England, he had taken to his heart and house a 
young wife, Marie D’Este, a handsome, gay, and 
fascinating woman, one of the born queens of el- 
egant society.* 

This union, though a happy one in all other re- 
spects, brought General Leroux no children, and 
his heart was more than ever bound up in his no- 
ble son. And Henri was one for whom to cherish 
pride and affection, though mingled with much 
solicitude. He was gifted with a remarkable in- 
tellect and a most amiable disposition, but had 
been from childhood in frail and precarious health. 
At the period when he is introduced to my reader, 
he was about twenty-one, hut looked somewhat 
younger. He was tall and gracefully formed, but 
remarkably slender. Fis face, of almost woman- 
ly delicacy of feature, its palenes in strong con- 
trast with the luxuriant raven qrls of his hair, 
was beautiful rather than hands¢me, and yet, not- 
withstanding the serene thoughtfulness of the 
deep, hazel eye, rendered so drtamy by the long, 
thick fringe of black lashes, and the rare sweetnegs 
playing about the mouth, that fice was in no de- 
gree effeminate, but expressed tae spirit of per- 
fect manliness. In truth, his character was not 
wanting in bravery and energy, which made them- 
selves manifest as far as his physical organization 
would permit. He was deeply studious, serious, 
and reflective-a man of purest thought and life, 
and of most unselfish and unworldly aims and as- 
pirations. 

Under the charge and influence of a beloved 
tutor, a priest of the Roman Church, and a man 
of ardent piety and rare attainments, Henri’s 
mind was early turned to the contemplation of 
religious subjects, until he naturally became 
strongly inclined to enter the Church. This de- 
sire was, however, strenuously opposed by his 
father, who had no other inheritor of his honora- 
ble name, and also by Father Jerome, the tutor, 
who considered Henri’s physical strength quite un- 
equal to the arduous labors of the priesthood. 
The decision of his friends was acquiesced in with 
great reluctance by Henri, and in secret he brood- 
ed over his disappointment until his health began 
to suffer. At length, a short, hollow cough alarm- 
ed his father, who persuaded him tomake the tour 
of Europe, with histutor. At Rome, Henri final- 
ly left his companion, and returned home, after 
an absence of nearly two years. The health of 
the young man had been somewhat benefited by 
travel, but he was still far from vigorous. After 
remaining at home a few months, he resolved to 
journey through the States, which he had never 
visited. His plan was to travel first through New 
England, and, as the autumn came on, proceed 
South, and spend the winter in Florida...Ho 
would travel quite alone, for he was not enough 
of a fine gentleman to encumber himself with a 
valet. . 





To a small village in Massachusetts, not very 
far from Boston, we will now turn. It was a 
moonless and starless evening in July. A thun- 
der-storm had come up on a sultry afternoon, and 
it was now raining in torrents; the wind blowing 
as only the east wind can blow on the seashore. 
Bat, while all without was darkness and chilli- 
ness, Within the neat, light-brown cottage, down in 
the grove of old elms, all was light, and warmth, 
and serenity. In a nice little sitting-room, with 
pleasant French windows opening on to a piazza, 
and looking into the — sat an old man and 
a young girl—the village pastor and his grand- 
daughter. 

The venerable Mr. Revere had been for forty 
years the Congregational minister of M——. He 
was the descendant of a Huguenot refugee, and 
was @ man of intellect and learning. He had been 
a singularly handsome man in his youth, and was 
now the picture of a béautiful old age. His fine 
figure was still erect, his large eye bright, his 
cheek ruddy, and his hair unthinned, though sil- 
very white. ‘The smile was not banished from his 
lips, his clear brow wore no clerical sternness, the 
starch of his white neckcloth had not entered into 
his manner; he was warm-hearted and free- 
hearted—gentle, cheerful, and approachable—the 
ideal of a faithful and loveable servant of Heaven. 
For one of his class, he was peculiarly charitable 
and tolerant towards those of other sects and be- 
liefs ; but still most firmly fixed in his own faith, 
and was surely best pleased when those with whom 
he was brought in contact thought and believed 
with him. 

Mr. Revere had known much afiliction. Con- 
sumption, that terrible scourge of New England, 
had taken from him his excellent wife, his two 
lovely daughters, and his only son. The orphan 
daughter of this son was now all that was left to 
comfort or care for him in his old age. 

But Adelaide Revere was in herself a wealth of 
affection and happiness. Lovely and intellectual, 
cheerful as a child, yet devotional as a saint, she 
was indeed the joy and stay and consolation of the 
old man. An energetic and economical house- 
keeper, an admirable nurse, a most pleasant com- 
panion—she left him nothing to desire. Hers was 
indeed one of those most beautiful and perfectly 
rounded charactersrarely met with, but which, be- 
lieve me, are no impossible ideals. 

I shall give you, my reader, rather a minute 
description of Adelaide Revere, as her beauty, it 
strikes me, was of a style somewhat peculiar. 
She was, at nineteen, remarkably petite, though of 
a round, healthy figure, exceedingly fair, with an 
oval face, glowing cheeks, unsurpassable teeth, a 
low, broad forehead, a nose of extreme delicacy. 
dark blue eyes, with black lashes and brows, and 
raven hair of unusual luxuriance. Were I paint- 
ing from imagination, Ishould perhaps say that 
this hair hungin ringlets over her shoulders ; but, 
in truth, it was not in the least inclined to curt. 
But it was Adelaide’s hand, after all, which was‘ 
the wonder of beauty—small, delicate, and of per- 
fect symmetry. I have never seen anything finer 
in statuary. Every finger was a study, every 
dimple a sight of pleasure. Yet that hand had 
ever been accustomed to many kinds of labor. It 
seemed to some charm against those har- 
dening and deforming influences; it was always 
so miraculously white and soft—so unexception- 
ably clean. . 

Adelaide’s taste for dress, in her present posi- 
tion, could hardly be said to be manifested. She 
had been in mourning from her childhood, and thus 
was always attired with great plainness. Her 
dress fitted her pretty figure elegantly, but it 
could scarcely have been otherwise. She usually 
wore white in the summer, With a narrow riband 
of black velvet around her neck, and with no 
other ornament, save perhaps & rose-bud and a 
sprig of um in her hair. 

But * time we returned to the summer even- 

at the parsonage. ; 

t was yet early on Saturday night, though so 
intensely dark without. Adelaide Revere was 
sitting beside her dfather, reading aloud to 
him, from a history of the Reformation. It hap- 
pened that the subject this night was the Massa- 
et St. me 9) nap analy pore my the hor- 
rible story of the fierce ions, the suffer- 
ings, and martyrdom, ph ee by his forefathers, 
Mr. Revere rose, and, walking the room with agi- 
tation, exclaimed— 

“Oh, Church of Rome, thou abomination of 
iniquity! how long shall the flaming sword of 


* Those of my readers who remember tohave read a sketch 
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from my pen, entitled “ ATALANTA UPON Skates,” will rec- 


ollect this family, 


vengeance hang over thee in the heavens!” After 
& brief pause, “ How is it,” he added, “that the 
day of her awfal visitation having gone by, she 
is again lifting up'her proud head, and mocking 
the long suffering of God!” 

“ Oh, my dear grandfather,” said Adelaide, ina 
tone somewhat sad, “ this is very unlike you; all 
these things are past; the spirit of persecution 
has gone out of: all Christian sects, and I cannot 
believe that the spirit of Christ has forsaken, ut- 
terly and forever, even the Church of Rome. 
Must we not remember, while we condemn the 
merciless deeds of Romanism, that neither is 
Frenin guiltless of cruelty and blood- 
shed ?” : 

“My daughter, I have been rightly reproved,” 
replied Mr. Revere, with emotion ; “ God forgive 
my want of charity! The Church of Rome, I 
cannot doubt, yet holds some true followers of the 
Lamb—some for whom the pure light of Heaven’s 
love penetrates that wilderness of delusions.” 

At that moment, there came a hurried knock 
at the outer door, which was opened immediately, 
and a neighbor, the host of the village inn, enter- 
ed, bearing a lantern and a dripping umbrella. 

“ Why, neighbor Stevens!” said Mr. Revere, 
“what has brought you out thisinclement night ?” 
“Why, it’s not very clement, to be sure,” re- 
pled Mr. Stevens, planting his muddy feet on the 
snowy hearth-stone, “ but, you see, there’s a sad 
accident just happened.” 

“* Ah, indeed—what !” 

“Why, you see, as the stage was coming down 
hill, by the meeting-us, it opset, on account of the 
storm making a slide ; there was six passengers in 
all, and one poor fellow, ’'m afeard, is done for. 
He’s but a lad; and a man, weighing, I should 
say, nigh two hundred and fifty, fell on him. His 
right arm is broken, and his head cut cruel bad. 
The doctor says he will have to japan him before 
he’ll know anything; and I thought that, when 
he came to, he’d maybe like to see a minister.” 

“Oh, yes!—the poor fellow—lI’ll go at once; 
but were there no others injured ?” 

“Oh, a few sprains and bruises, of not much 
account. They was all more scared than hurt. 
A proper cold night this for the season.” 

For three long hours, Adelaide waited for the 
return of her grandfather, and, when at last he 
came, she met him at the door, with the eager 
inquiry— 

“Is he living ?” 

“ Yes, dear; but Heaven only knows how long 
he will continue. The doctor has trepanned him 
and set his arm, and, just before I left, he seemed 
restored to consciousness, though he did not 
speak. I observed him to take from his breast a 
small gold cross, and press it to his lips.” 

“So, then, he is a Catholic ?” 

“Yes, poor boy !” 

“ How does he look, grandfather ?” 

“Dreadfully pale and ill—but he has a fine 
face, I should say, and his dress is that of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Do you know his name ?” 

“The landlord pointed out his trunks in the 
hall, and they are marked, ‘Henri Leroux, Mon- 
treal’—a Frenchman, it would seem. And now, 
my child,” he added, “bring me the Bible.” 

Adelaide brought the sacred volume, and then 
placed herself on a low seat, at the foot of her 
grandfather. The pastor read a portion of John’s 
Gospel, in a deep, but musical voice; then Ade- 
laide sang a hymn, with great sweetness and feel- 
ing, and then they knelt together in prayer. Af- 
ter giving thanks for the mercies of the day, and 
making humble confession for its sins of thought, 
word,,or deed, and entreating the protection of 
Heaven for the night, the good pastor prayed 
earnestly for the young stranger, who might be 
near his last hour, and Adelaide, weeping, breath- 
ed her “ Amen !”” 

The next morning, before service, Mr. Revere 
visited the sick man, at the hotel—if so imposing 
a name could be given to the little inn. On his 
return, he reported the invalid somewhat better, 
but said that his recovery was still quite doubt- 
vel On their way to church, he said to Ade- 

aide— 

“It really is to be regretted that this young 
stranger is in such poor quarters. He lies in a 
small chamber just over the bar-room, the noise 
of which must distress him ; and neither the room 
nor the bed is at all neat and comfortable.” 

“ Dear grandfather,” exclaimed Adelaide, “ can 
we not have him removed to our house ?” 

“ That is just what I thought of,” he rejoined, 
“but I feared that you, with only one servant, 
would feel yourself unable to bear the additional 
care and labor.” 

“Oh, do not think of that—I am perfectly 
equal to the exertion—you know I am very strong, 
and this were such an act of mercy.” 

“Well, it shall be as you say. Prepare the 
north room for him, and, if he lives, we will have 
him removed as soon as he ig able to bear it. 
There is something remarkably énteresting in the 
young man’s countenance. I can but regret that 
he is a Catholic; but the Lord knoweth his own.” 

It was a number of days before Henri Leroux 
was able to be removed to the house of the kind 
pastor, though it was but a short distance from 
the inn. Yet his fever had abated, and he surely 
was gaining some little strength, though he could 
only speak brokenly and in whispers. At his re- 
quest, Mr. Revere wrote a line to General Le- 
roux, apprizing him of the condition of his son. 

Still, at morning and evening, in that pleasant 
cottage home, was the suffering stranger remem- 
bered in prayer by that saintly pastor, and still 
did that angel girl, weeping, breathe her “ Amen !” 

At length was the poor invalid removed, with 
much care and tenderness, to the parsonage, and 
laid in an airy parlor in a wing of the building, 
thus entirely detached from the little noise of the 
household. Here every comfort surrounded him, 
and unwearied attention was bestowed upon him, 
till his improved condition testified that the 
change had been indeed most beneficial. Ade- 
laide was his principal nurse, and her low, soft 
voice, light step, cheerful, encouraging smile, all 
the gentle womanliness of her presence, were in- 
expressibly soothing to him. As the days passed 
on, and the life which had been ebbing from him 
came slowly flowing back, theinvalid would watch 
every movement of that fair, young creature, as 
she silently glided about his room, in her merci- 
ful ministrations, with such an earnest, depend- 
ing-expression in his dreamy, dark eyes; or in 
her brief absences he would wait and listen for 
her coming, with emotions indescribably sweet 
and childlike. Sometimes, when he was in great 
distress, and his mind wandered, he would seem 
to think her the spirit of his mother, and, stretch- 
ing out his arms, he would cry, with heart-pierc- 
ing tones, in his own language— 

“Oh, come to me, mother! angel of God !— 
comfort me !—help me!—I suffer !—I die!” 

Then Adelaide would soothe him with gentle 
words, and bathe his burning temples, and charm 
away his wild fancies, till he wad fall asleep 
like a tired child. 

One day, when Adelaide had been arranging 
his pillow, he turned his head and pressed his lips 
upon her hand. She started timidly, and caught 
it hastily away. Then Henri looked up with a 
half-reproving smile, and whispered, “That hand 
has led me away from death, and I am grateful.” 
And it was, as yet, only gratitude which filled the 
invalid’s heart, and pure sympathy with suffering 
which called forth the devotion of that young girl. 
When Henri had been at the parsonage about 
two weeks, General Leroux arrived. The meet- 
ing between father and son was affectionate in the 
extreme; the overflow of womanly tenderness, the 
weeping and embracing, were something quite 
novel to Mr. Revere and Adelaide. 

The General remained at M—— nearly three 
weeks, when pressing business called him home. 
Henri by that time was pronounced out of dan- 
ger, and was able to walk about his room. So, 
tenderly consigning him to the care of the good 
pastor and Adelaide, with whom he had been 
greatly charmed, the courtly yet warm-hearted 
soldier took leave of all with-much apparent 
emotion. A few days after his departure, there 
arrived from Boston a beautiful writing table for 
Mr. Revere, and a piano for Adelaide, with the 
“ affectionate remembrances of Paul Leroux.” 





What colors may paint, what words describe, 
the dawn of love in the heaven of a young spirit! 
Brighter and rosier grows existence as it advances ; 
the still air is cleft with song; the breath uf per- 
fume is abroad ; the very clouds of life are tinged 
with purple and gold, and its dark, chill places, 
drink in light and warmth. It is like those morn- 
ings in Eden, when heaven’s approval had hallow- 
ed its perfect bloom, and blessed its human love ; 
when the flowers slept in the watch of the angels, 
and angel-song and the gleam of angel-wings were 
on the air. 

Gradually and most t ranquilly stole life’s sweet- 
est and mightiest encaantment over the soul of 
Henri Leroux, until the +. which looked pity- 
ingly on his suffering, the lips which had spoken 
hope and holy comfort, the hand which min- 
istered to his helplessness and pain, the form of 
grace and beauty, the heart of patience and good- 
peo ars soul of purity and truth—all that was of 
Adelaide, Adelaide herself, became, beyond ex- 





pression, dear to his heart. He loved with an 
intensity and devotion of which he had never be- 
fore dreamed. 

And Adelaide! Ah! She was @ young, artless, 
confiding being, with a large, warm heart, and 
only one to love in the wide world, when that 
youthful stranger was thrown upon her care. She 
had gazed with him down into “the valley of the 
shadow of death.” She had thought to close his 
eyes for the last sleep ; and then she had seen the 
life-light returning day by day to those eyes—the 
soft flush of renewed heath kindling the wasted 
cheek—all the subdued powers of vitality strug- 
gling back into their abandoned citadel; and her 
heart exulted, and the blood flowed more richly 
through her own viens, as the solemn shade of 
death passed from that still chamber, and the an- 
gel of life entered and took its place—a beautiful 
presence of joy. 

And alike in the days of foreboding and the 
days of thanksgiving, morning and evening, had 
os sg prayed fervently for that young 
2 : ro" " fore the gentle girl, weeping, breathed 
Ah! what wonder that our dear Adelaide, al- 
most ere she was aware, folded in upon her bosom, 
like a rich morning flower or a bright-winged 
bird, that sweet and holy sentiment, which in its 
best bloom, its most ineffable glory, can come but 
once to beautify and gladden a human life. What 
wonder that she loved through all her soul, ten- 
derly and religiously, with o glow on her lip and 
a psalm in her heart. 

Ah! truly it were impossible that these young 
beings, both so good and so gifted, should be thus 
thrown together, daily and almost hourly, in such 
relations, and not love one another. As well might 
the morning sunshine draw back from a summer 
lake of pure and serene depths, as well might the 
evening dew shrink from descending into the 
bosom of an opening rose, as the heavenly influ- 
ences of love have failed to fall upon spirits so 
meetly and perfectly prepared to receive them. 

Of these two, neither knew of the love of the 
other, yet each Jelieved in its existence. What 
tell-tales are casual glances, smiles, and mere 
tones, and how eloquent is utter silence, with 
those who love. Oh, the instinctive wisdom, the 
quick faith, the unerring interpretation of the 
heart! 

_ And thus, in the dreamy enjoyment of an affec- 

tion undeclared and unacknowledged, but still a 
truth and a joy, weeks went by, and Henri yet 
lingered at the parsonage. He was still consid- 
ered too weak to undertake his long journey to 
Florida, and M—— was such acharming summer 
retreat! 

Henri was a dutiful and consciencious son ; and 
while he was pining at heart to speak his love 
freely to Adelaide, he yet put a seal on his lips 
until he could obtain his father’s approbation of 
his suit. He wrote, frankly though deferentially, 
revealing the state of his affections, and urging 
his wishes; and then, with ill-concealed impa- 
tience, awaited a reply. 

At length, one blessed morning, it came—a fall 
and cordial consent to the proposed alliance. 
Madame Leroux also wrote a playful, affectionate 
letter, offering her warmest congratulations. As 
Henri laid these letters in his desk, he took 
thence a miniature of his lost mother, and gazed 
upon it tenderly ; remembering the dark hour, far 
back in his early childhood, when that dear one 
had kissed him and blessed him, and given him 
her cross, and died. Now he pressed that sweet 
face to his lips and heart, with an inaudible 
prayer for her blessing on the love of his youth. 

A deep sigh startled him. He looked up, and 
Adelaide stood over him, pale as the white muslin 
sun-bonnet which shaded her fair face. She had 
come in, as usual, at the hour of their morning 
walk; with her light step had passed through the 
open door, across the room, and to his side, “with 
the glide of a spirit.”” As Henri started up and 
gazed at her in some alarm, Adelaide turned, and 
hastily retreated ; but he sprang forward and in- 
tercepted her. 

“Do let me pass!” she exclaimed. 

“ Not till you tell me what has happened,” re- 
plied Henri. 

“Oh, no, I cannot ; indeed, I cannot!” said the 
poor girl, bursting into tears. 

Henri, much distressed at this, took her hand, 
saying, “I entreat you, dear friend, tell me what 
troubles you.” 





miniature, Henri—tell me whose it is.” 

“Oh, is that all?” joyfully exclaimed Henri, 
kissing the hand he held, “why, that is my moth- 
er’s picture! Come here—see—was she not an 
angel? And now,” he added, “whence those 
tears? May I interpret them as my heart 
prompts? May I hope that you—that you—love 
me, Adelaide, as I have long loved you!” 

Adelaide was silent. She stood winding the 
string of her sun-bonnet around her finger, her 
lips quivering, and her heart paining her breast 
with its quick beating, and with a strange, unac- 
countable flutter in every pulse. She stood silent; 
her cheek deeply flushed, and the dark eyes, on 
whose lashes the tears yet trembled, were cast 


them with a smile. * * * * * 


A half hour after this, Henri and Adelaide sat 
together on the chintz-covered sofa, in the little 
parlor of the parsonage, reading illuminated vol- 
umes of love in each other’s eyes—talking of the 
past—their little past—and laying such plans for 
the future! Yes, Adelaide could talk now, though 
she still preferred to listen. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, and Mr. 
Revere appeared on the threshold. Just at that 
moment, the lovers were not sitting as far apart as 
they might have sat, and, giving one look of blank 
amazement, the good pastor, with instinctive deli- 
cacy, turned to leave the room. But Henri Le- 
roux, starting up, and taking Adelaide’s hand in 
his, advanced towards him, saying— 

“Do not leave us, dear sir; this is something 
about which I meant to have consulted you before, 
but, somehow, it has happened otherwise. Yet, 
will you not give us your blessing, for we love, 
dear father ?” 

Mr. Revere turned deathly pale, and, with a 
groan which seemed to come from the depths of 
his spirit, sank into his chair. Then he murmur- 
ed, “Oh, I have sinned! I should have foreseen 
this. Heaven forgive my careless watch !” 

After a silence of a few moments, he resumed, 
in a calm and solemn tone, taking Henri’s hand in 
his, “‘ My dear young friend, I honor your charac- 
ter; I have even much affection for you ; but, as I 
value her salvation, I cannot bestow my beloved 
child upon.a Roman Catholic.” 

It was now Henri’s turn to grow pale and trem- 
ble. This was a most unexpected disappointment. 
As he had been satisfied with Adelaide’s religion, 
as shown in her pure life, he had not thought of 
his own being an obstacle to their union. Yet he 
saw that there was no appeal from this decision of 
her grandfather ; and bowing to him, and casting 
a look of mournful tenderness upon her, he turned 
and sought his room. When he had gone, Ade- 
laide stole up to her grandfather, where he sat, 
and wound her arms about his neck, and they 
wept together. 

“And so my Adelaide loves this young stran- 
er 

“Yes, dear grandfather, more than my ewan 
life ” 
“But not more than your own soul, I trust, my 
child !” : 
They saw Henri no more that day; and Ad- 
elaide, whose chamber was over his room, heard 
him walking back and forth, till it was very late ; 
and sometimes she heard the low murmurings of 
his voice in prayer. And she, too, prayed with 
great struggling and deep prostration of spirit, 
till far in the night; and when at last she flung 
herself on her bed and slept, the tears were on 
her cheek—a piteous sight for the angels who 
watched her rest. 
On the next morning, Henri accompanied Mr. 
Revere to his study, and when there, said to the 
pastor, “I desire, my dear sir, to know the truth ; 
and I have come to the determination to look 
more deeply into the principles of the Protestant 
igion; if you will converse with me on this 
subject, and allow me to read with you, I shall be 
very grateful.” 

To this a Mr. Revere gave a glad 
consent; and that very day they commenced their 
religious investigations. These continued for a 
number of weeks uninterruptedly, and then they 
came to an end. But, in the mean time, Henri had 
seen much to love and reverence in the grave and 
simple faith of Revere, and the good pastor much 
in the character of the young Catholic, which 
could but recognise as “the pure and peacefa 
fruits of righteousness.” ‘ h 
Henri did not, like too many of his barr ad 
cherish the spirit of proscription, but poe God 
purity of life, good will to man, and = in ’ 
were the only true essentials 0 —, 3 

During all this time, the lovers conscien- 
tiously silenced the voice of their hearts, and by 
one consent avoided all meetings, save in the 
presence of Mr. Revere, who was deeply impres- 
sed by this noble conduct. : 

One morning, early in October, Henri walked 
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Adelaide was a simple child, unused to dis- 
guises—so shereplied, pointing te the desk, “That 


down. Henri bent forward, and looked up into |. 





out into the village, and soon after returned in a 
carriage. He entered the parlor where Mr. Re- 
vere and Adelaide were sitting, and going up to 
the former, said, in an agitated voice, “1 must bid 
you farewell ; [ am about to leave for New York.” 

“ Why, my friend, how is this?” exclaimed Mr. 
Revere. 

“T have now,” replied Henri, “studied faithful- 
ly the peculiar tenets of your religion. I have 
prayed fervently for light and guidance, and I 
cannot become a Protestant! 1am still a Catholic, 
in heart and soul a Catholic—God knows me for 
one; and should I now forsake the Holy Mother 
Church, it would not be from honest conviction, 
but, I feel it, for the sake of Adelaide’s love; and 
I leave while I have yet strength. Farewell, and 
may we meet where these differences shall be 
known no more forever!” 

He extended his hand, but the good pastor 
folded him to his bosom, and blessed him, and then 
left him alone with her he loved. 

“ And now, Adelaide!” cried Henri, stretching 
out hisarms. Then, witha burst of grief which 
was her heart crying out, the young girl sprang 
to his embrace, met his kiss of love and sorrow, 
and, leaning her head against his shoulder, wept 
bitterly. 

“Holy Mother, guard her!” 

“Guide him, bless him, Father God!” 

And thus they parted. 

At New York, Henri Leroux wrote to his 
friends of M——, informing them how he hac 
borne his journey so far, which wes, alas, but il?. 
The return mail brought him a letter from Ade- 
laide, which wrung his heart. After expressing 
her sorrow for all he had endured in his journey, 
she wrote— 

“Oh, Henri, I cannot tell you how cold and 
dark my life has grown, now you are gone! It 
seems that an arctic winter has spread over the 
world—the light of hope and the warmth of love 
all departed. I try to pray, but I cannot. Heaver: 
seems so far off; it is such a weary way to God’ 
throne, that my spirit tires, and sinks and wanders 
away to be with you! Oh, Henri, I have so idola- 
trously loved you! And this parting is my pun- 
ishment—one truly greater than I can bear. My 
heart was cruelly torn in the separation fron 
yours, and now it is bleedingitself away. * 
“Oh, my Henry, why will you yet cling to that 
old mistaken religion of yours? Why bind your 
soul to that church of pompous rites, and cold 
forms, and ‘vain traditions?” Why will you not 
embrace our pure and simple faith? Do we not 
worship one God? Has not one Saviour redeem- 
ed us? I entreat you to hear me, my beloved!” 

As Henri read this appeal, a mighty temptation 
wrestled with his soul—the temptation to aban- 
don his faith at the wild cry of passion, not the 
“ still, small voice” of conviction. He bowed his 
head on the table by which he sat, and moved his 
lips in prayer; but his heart prayed not. While 
he thus bent forward, a cross of gold, suspended 
about his neck by a silken cord, slid from his 
breast, and fell on the table before him. Henri 
sprang up, caught that cross—doubly sacred as 
the gift of his dying mother—and pressed it to his 
lips, looking heavenward. 

After this, need I tell the nature of Henri’s re 
ply to that first letter from Adelaide? 

In ashort time he sailed from New York to 
Florida, where he was to spend the winter. 

The succeeding letters which passed between 
Henri and Adelaide were not many, and though 
familiar, and even affectionate, would never have 
been supposed to have been written by lovers. In 
truth, they no longer stood in that relation to one 
another, at least, not avowedly. 

And how did Adelaide bear her sorrow? Oh! 
my reader, “The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness.” Who can describe the martyrdom of the 
spirit? It was long ere the thick darkness of 
which she spoke was lifted from her life. But 
she was not utterly prostrated. She bore up, for 
the sake of that one friend, so dependent upon 
her. ‘The old serenity was soon restored, but the 
old joyousness came not back. Her grandfather 
would watch her saddened face and her uncom- 
plaining suffering, with deep sorrow and self-re- 
proach. Mistaken old man! As though any 
human foresight could have prevented that love 
which sprang up so spontaneously and irresistibly 
in the providence of Heaven. 

Thus passed the winter; but with the spring, 
yet another sorrow came upon poor Adelaide. 
One stormy March night, Mr. Revere, while on 
a visit of consolation to a dying parishioner, took 
a severe cold, which soon brought him to his bed, 
and at last terminated in a slow decline. April, 
May, June, went by, and the saintly old man 
yet lingered. 

One morning in July, after lying for a long 
time in deep thought, he called Adelaide to him, 
and asked if she had lately heard from Henri 
Leroux. “Yes, dear grandfather,” she replied, 
“a few days since. Heis nowin Montreal; he 
came north by the Mississippi and the Lakes, and 
he writes that his health is better than it has been 
for years.” 

“Ah! that is well. But, my love, I wish you 
to write to Henri, begging him to come to us. I 
would see him before I go hence.” 

Adelaide wrote to Henri that night. 

It was a year, almost to a day, from the time 
Henri Leroux first visited M——, when he came 
once again to that quiet little village. This time 
he went directly to the parsonage. 

He found Mr. Revere sitting, propped up by 
pillows, by the open window, for the day was sul- 
try, and the invalid much troubled for breath. A 
smile of joy lit up his fine face as Henri entered. 
As for the young man, he could not speak for 
emotion, but he pressed Adelaide’s hand ; and, 
bending down, kissed that of his venerable friend. 

There was little conversation between the 
friends that afternoon, as Mr. Revere seemed more 
weak than usual; but the next morning he said 
that he felt stronger, and called Henri to his bed- 
side. 

“ My son,” said the old pastor, ‘ you must sec 
that I have nearly finished my course. For many 
years, the shades of death have been around me ; 
yet, though earth is passing from beneath me, 
Heaven is above me still, and God’s love is flow- 
ing about me, like the river of life. In this time 
the Lord has been dealing with my heart, and 
has taught me to view many things in a new and 
marvellous light. I can now see that I have 
madly presumed in setting bounds to the limitless 
salvation of Christ—to that love which would 
fold all humanity in its parental embrace. I have 
said, such and such are the chosen people of God. 
and for all others await ‘judgments and fiery in- 
dignation” I have been too often angered against 
those I called the enemies of God, and would 
have rode upon the storm, and directed the light- 
ning. But now all is changed, and those terrible 
attributes I once ascribed to the Father of Life 
seem all absorbed, lost forever, in Jove—boundless 
and ineffable love !” 

After this, the good man remained silent for 
some moments, his eyes closed and his hands 
elasped, while a smile of unearthly sweetness 
rested on his face; then he continued—“ Henri, 
my son, I once refused to give you my Adelaide 
for your wife, because you were a member of the 
chureh of Rome. I did what I then thought duty ; 
but I no longer fear that those religious influences 
which have formed your truthful and honorable 
character, given you a heart at peace with God 
and man, can peril the salvation of my child. 
Take her, and, with her, the blessing of a dying 
old man. Butoh! promise me that her faith shall 
be sacred in your eyes!” : 

“| promise before Heaven!” said Henri ; and, 
subdued by joy and sorrow, he wept like a very 
child. ; 

After a short time, Mr. Revere, looking from 
Henri to Adelaide, said—“ My children, I “¥* 
much to join your hands in marriage naee - 
part;” and Henri and Adelaide bowed their 8 
in grateful assent. f 
¥ a brief time, Adelaide, having changed her 
black dress for one of pure white muslin, stood 
in her tearful beauty by the side of Henri, before 
the couch of the dying pastor. A near friend of 
the family had been called in, as the only wit- 
ness of the ceremony. Mr. Revere was up 
in bed, and the bright morning sunlight, pouring 
through the open window, fell upon h venerable 
head like a faint reflection of the crown of im- 
mortal glory which awaited him. 

After the simple ceremony of that most solemn 
marriage was over, the pastor prayed for his chil- 
dren in» broken but fervent voice—taking hold 
for them, with the strong grasp of faith, on the 
eternal promises of God. 

When this last prayer was finished, Adelaide 
flung her arms about her grandfather’s neck, and 
kissed him many times, with tears and sobs which 
could not be restrained. But the invalid seemed 
much exhausted, and said he thought he could 
sleep. The devoted girl watched beside him till 
he slumbered, then left him, and went quietly 
out, tosee that the house was kept very still till 
he should awake. : 

Hours passed on, and it was night, yet still the 
beloved old man slumbered. At le Adelaide 
stole softly to his bedside. He was in ee sleep- 
ing, but sleeping in Jesus. The faithfu — 
the good pastor, had gone home to his reward. 
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after Mr. Revere had been laid to 
ist en the beautiful village churchyard, Henri 
Leroux, being in Boston, met, quite unexpected- 
ly, his former tutor, Father Jerome, who had just 
yeturned from Europe, and whom he now took 
with him to M——, where his union with Ade- 
laide Revere was solemnized with the rites of the 
Church of Rome. Soon after this, Henri took 
his young wife to his home, where an affectionate 
welcome awaited them. 

The next winter was spent in the South, and 
the succeeding summer in England, with the 
Hamiltons. They now reside principally at the 
old mansion in Montreal. Henri’s health is far 
better than formerly, and Apert ig! 5 ad 

irlish, blooming beauty, with scarce ep- 
fible hange. Their po has. been blessed with 
some of the loveliest children I have ever seen. 

As far as a third person may judge, these two 
are eminently happy. The only strife ever ob- 
served between their religions, (if such a division 
may be made,) is the strife of good deeds—the 
beautiful straggle as to which shall confer the 
most happiness upon others, and alleviate the 
most human suffering. Thus years have 
over them, and Henri is still a Catholic, and Ade- 

laide continues true to the faith of her fathers. 
For them the Cross, which is the symbol of 
their common faith, stands not “ afar off,” on the 
Calvary of a stern theology, bare and solemn and 
threatening, but consecrates their home, there 
wreathed about with the flowers of hope, the 
roses of pure affections, human in their morning 
sweetness, yet immortal in their bloom. 
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“ Moprern Rerorms anp Rerormers.”—In the 
number containing a notice of Mr. Geo. Thomp- 
son, the name of Mr. Peter Borthwick was sev- 
eral times incorrectly printed Bosthwick. 

3z%> Reap the concise, powerful Address of the 
Free Soil Members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, published on our fourth page. 


x’ Grack Greenwoop’s story on the first 
page inculcates a fine lesson of Christian charity. 

x A welcome contributién from Marrua 
Russe Will soon appear. 

xy “Extract rrom Carver’s Travers” is 
on file for publication. 

32 Tue ante Historicat anv BrograruicaL 
Sxkercues, by H. B. S., will be resumed next week, 
and will probably run through nine or ten num- 
bers, embracing the subjects of Postage Reform, 
Corn Law Repeal, Irish Affairs, Chartism and 
Free Suffrage, Reform Literature, with notices 
of the Edinburgh Review and its principal con- 
tributors, Rowland Hill, Cobden, Bright, O’Con- 
nell, O’Brien, Lovatt, O’Connor, Mrs. Opie, Mrs- 
Fry, Miss Martineau, and other distinguished per- 
sonages. Each number isin itself a distinct sketch, 
not depending essentially for its interest upon the 
foregoing, although all together will present a com- 
manding view of Progress and the Law of Pro- 
gress in England. 

z’p Senator Cuase.—“ A word in regard to 
Senator Chase. Some time since, you stated that 
he was a member of the old Whig party. The 
Democrats of this State claim him as having been 
a Democrat formerly. Will you settle the ques- 
tion for your readers ?” 

Mr. Chase acted with the Whigs, until the 
election of General Harrison to the Presidency, 
whose claims he also supported. Like General 
Taylor, he was, in our opinion, a moderate, but 
not an ultra Whig. After the election of Gen- 
eral Harrison, about one year after the organi- 
zation of the Liberty Party, he identified him- 
self with that Party, giving it the benefit of his 
influence, counsel, and earnest action. Under 
the workings of its fundamental idea—regard for 
Personal Rights—he soon became Democratic in 
his principles, and on this account, though he made 
no pledges, and though it was understood that he 

would in his public life invariably make the 
Cause of Human Freedom paramount to all other 
considerations, he was less objectionable to Demo- 
crats than those Liberty Men who sympathized 
with the financial policy of the Whigs. 

x‘p Anorner Goop Exampie.—A considerate 
subscriber in Belpre, Ohio, writes as follows: 

“For the enclosed five dollars, continue my 
subscription for another year, and send a copy to 
8S. S——, Belpre, Ohio, and S. B.S » Quaker 
Bottom, Lawrence county, Ohio. They are my 
sons, and I do not know that I could make them a 
better present at so small an outlay.” 

How many of our subscribers have sons they 
would like to serve in the same way ? 

PARSE: & Biadl 


ORGANS, Xe. 


The Richmond (Va.) Repwhlican is informed that 
the National Era is not the organ of any sect, par- 
ty, or society, under heaven. It is the exclusive 
property of its editor, independent and unencum- | 
bered, he having repaid, with legal interest, every 
cent laid out in its establishment. It speaks by 
authority, for no organization ; is responsible for 
the opinions and,acts of none, except so far as it 
chooses to endorse or defend them. Our position 
is, in all respects, such as we should like to be the 
position of every editor: we are responsible for 
nobody, and nobody is responsible for us, any fur- 
ther than responsibility is imposed by the rela- 
tionship of Human Brotherhood, or by the decla- 
rations of our prospectus in the beginning of the 
year, which we republish in another column. 


—_—_—_-s>--— 


TOWN CAUCUS. 


The Democratic electors of Alexandria, opposed 
to the extension of Slavery into Territory now free, 
and in favor of regular nominations, according to 
the usages of the party as carried out by General 
Jackson, in 1828 and 1832, Martin Van Buren in 
1836 and 1840, J. K. Polk in 1844, and Gen. Cass 
in 1848, are requested to meet at the house of 
M. C. Paul, at Plessis, on Saturday, the 17th of 
February inst., at 2 o’clock P. M., for the purpose 
of nominating a ticket for officers to be supported 
at the approaching Town election. 

A. Buruineame, 
Jason Crark, 
A. Cornwatt, 


February 12, 1849. 


A correspondent in Omar, Vermont, forwards 
us the foregoing notice for 2 Town Caucus, 
issued by the Hunker or Cass party. It was de- 
signed to weaken the ranks of the Free Soil and 
Whig parties, and the result was, that though 
the Free Soil ticket ran ahead in the town last 
November, the Hunkers carried the day the last 
town meeting. 

This is a specimen of the tactics of men who 
care not one iota for the freedom of the Territo- 
ries, any further than it may help them to the 
freedom of the offices. How any true Free Soil 
man could be deceived by so shallow an artifice, 
we cannot understand. Was not the whole Cass 
party “opposed to the extension of Slavery into 
Territory now free,” and did it not, at the same 
time, vote against the Wilmot Proviso? We hope 
Free Soil men will keep their eyes wide open. 

een eaten 

Gone ro Catirornia—We frequently receive 
notices similar to the following : 

Cuicago, May 3, 1849. _ 

My partner has gone to California. He will 
go the overland route from Independence or St. 

oseph, by an express, at an expense of some 
$200. So he writes me. The numbers congre- 
grated at Independence are truly astonishing. 
Many of our best citizens have gone—all Anti- 


Slavery, and many of them the genuine Aboli- 
tionists. 


\ Town Committee: ' 


St. Joszpu County, [npiana, 
is ot Shae Sourn Benn, May 10, 1849. 
EaR Sirk: Mr. E.G. ter has gone to 
the gold diggings, California, and desires the fu- 
pn numbers of the Era to be mailed to him 
there. 

About seventy persons have left th; 
vicinity for California, this  nalgey mga and 
ity of Fama yi a yee Free Soile will, do 
everything in power to vent : 
sion of Slavery into that Ret nly tha sdmnip- 


A State Convention of the Free Democracy 
Vermont, will be holden at Montpelier, on the 
31st of May next, at.10 A. M., forthe purpose of 
nor i ‘or 1 and trans- 
acting any other business which may be deemed 
necessary at that time. 


— ~ 
OO IR TY tnt as 
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THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER AND THE 
« PREE-SOILERS.” 


Until lately, a striking contrast was observa- 
ble between the course of the Washington Union 
and that of the National Intelligencer. The for- 
mer was fiercely sectional, and forever meddling 
with the local difficulties of the Democratic organ- 
ization in the several States, With a view to coerce 
the whole party into the endorsement of Demo- 
cratic orthodoxy, a8 expounded by the slaveholding 
brotherhood. This conduct, concurring with 
other causes, severed - the bond of union be- 
tween the Northern and Southern sections of the 
Democracy, and caused “the organ” to be repu- 
diated by a large mo jority of the Democrats of the 
free States, so that it has ceased to be the national 
representative of the party. 

On the other hand, the Intelligencer, until with- 
in a short period, held itself generally aloof 
from the local contests of its party, aiming to 
represent in it what is strictly national—common 
to all sections of the organization. True, its col- 
umns furnished incidental evidence of its un- 
friendliness to anti-slavery movements, but it 
carefully abstained from a dictatorial or denun- 
ciatory tone, so fur as either anti-slavery or pro- 
slavery movements moulded the action of the 
Whig party in the States. It did not seem to re- 
gard itself as the infallible guardian of uniform- 
ity, commissioned to anathematize or excommuni- 
cate Whigs who exercised the liberty of speech 
and action upon the Slavery question. The re- 
sult was, that by no action of the Intelligencer were 
dissensions sown in the Whig party, and its dis- 
creet policy secured it a fair consideration from 
the majority of Whigs in all parts of the Union. 

But, a change has come over it, since the ac- 
cession of General Taylor to the Presidency. 
The bitterness of its tone against political anti- 
slavery movements reminds one of the objurga- 
tions of the Union in the days of the Polk dy- 
nasty. First, although it knows that the Whig 
party won all its triumphs in the free States by 
ardent professions of devotion to Free Soil, and 
by claims in behalf of General Taylor as a Free- 
Soiler, it imputes to Free Soil mena disposition to 
defeat the establishment of Territorial Govern- 
ments for New Mexico and California, and then 
threatens them, should they be detected in such a 
policy, with Executive “indignation.” Next, it 
pens a long editorial, surcharged with righteous 
wrath against what it styles a disgraceful coalition 
between the Free Soil men and Democrats of 
Connecticut, taking occasion to read a lesson to 
Whigs against countenancing any such miserable 
bargains. Then follows an outburst of denuncia- 
tion against the union of the Free-Soilers and 
Democracy of Wisconsin, on anti-slavery princi- 

ples ; and now, it turns its batteries upon the Free 
Soil Whigs of the Western Reserve, Ohio, who 
have chosen to assume a position of perfect inde- 
pendence of all parties. Its comments upon their 
late Convention at Cleveland are precisely in the 
vein of the comments, aforetime written by the 
Union, upon the independent movements of the 
Barnburners in New York. Read them: 

“A NEW BARGAIN, 

“The Free-Soilers, so called, of the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, have, at a late Convention held 
at Cleveland, made an assignment of all their 
stock in trade in favor of a new firm, which is to 
go by the name of The Free Democracy. 

‘The Convention is styled, in the report of its 
proceedings, the ‘Convention of the Free De- 
mocracy;’ and we are indebted to the Cleveland 
Herald for the following insight into the process 
of conversion of the good-will of the Apostate 


Whigs of that part of Ohio to the benefit of a 
Free Democracy : 

[Here follows a caricatured account of pro- 
ceedings from the Cleveland Herald, after which, 
the Intelligencer proceeds :] 

“This Convention then solemnly resolved, 
amongst other things, as follows: 

“That the Free Democrats of the Western Re- 
serve will firmly adhere to the principles pro- 
claimed at Buffalo, August 10, 1848, and at Co- 
lumbus, December 29, 1848. 

“es That, discarding all alliance with any other 
party, we will court an union with all men upon 
these principles for the sake of freedom,’ 

“Tt must be a source of sincere satisfaction to 
all true friends of the Constitution, that these 
persons, who abandoned the Whig party and its 
principles at (and for some time before) the late 
Presidential election, have at length thrown. off 
all disguise, openly renounced the name of Wuice, 
‘discarded’ all alliance with any other party than 
the ‘ Democracy,’ and, with a destitution of prin- 
ciple without precedent in the history of parties 
in our day, cast out their net to catch all men of 
any principles whatever who will join them upon 
theirs. ‘We will court an union,’ says their reso- 
lution, ‘ with all men upon these principles.’ 

“ The following resolution shows that the real 
object of this new Coalition is to unite with the 
Coalition of an opposite complexion in the com- 
mon purpose of embarrassing, and finally over- 
throwing, the present Whig Administration : 

“¢¢ Resolved, That, as eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, we will trust no man who is not 
openly and avowedly, in act and in word, for free- 
dom, and that we cannot under these circumstan- 
cas support any party, or the President of any par- 
ty, who is not thus open and decided? 

“ The italics of the above resolution are copied 
from the official account of the proceedings. From 
this brazen proclamation of factious motives for 
the re-baptism of these partisans calling them- 
selves ‘ Free-Soilers’ in Ohio, it is plain that, if 
President Taylor desires the support of those men 
for his Administration, he must become not only 
in his heart, but ‘outwardly,’ and ‘in act and 
word,’ an Abolitionist. President Taylor will, we 
have no doubt, to this proposition to him to aban- 
don his colors and surrender the principles of the 
Constitution, (which he has sworn before the 
whole People to preserve, protect, and defend,) 
reply in the same spirit as he did to the summons 
of Santa Anna on the field of Buena Vista. He 
will ‘beg leave to decline acceding to their re- 
quest’ to surrender either his post or his princi- 
ples ‘ at discretion’ ” 


The “Apostate Whigs” constitute probably 
the majority of the Whigs on the Western Re- 
serve, and are represented by the Cleveland True 
Democrat, Western Reserve Chronicle, Ohio 
Star, Painesville Telegraph, Elyria Courier, and 
Ashtabula Sentinel, the leading papers in that 
section. " 

The Intelligencer is imposed upon by the Cleve- 
land Herald. The Free Democracy is no new 
firm. ‘“ Free Democrats” and“ Free-Soilers” are 
convertible terms, having been used at the Buffalo 
Convention last year, and ever since, to designate 
precisely the same organization. Our conserva- 
tive brethren of the Press occasionally betray an 
amusing ignorance of new political movements. 
We do not complain of them because they are 
wedded to old ideas, old usages, old names: far 
from it ; things antiquated awaken a sort of rev- 
erential feeling in our heart; but we do blame 
them because they will not take the trouble to in- 
form themselves well enough concerning new 
ideas and new movements, to discourse of them 
intelligently. 

As for renouncing the name of “ Whig,” our 
Taylor friends have set the example to the Free 
Soilers. We think thata certain Convention was 
held in Philadelphia nearly a year ago, which 
thrust aside the incarnation of “the Whig Party 
and its Principles,” refused to give expression to 
a single Whig doctrine, and selected a candidate 
for the Presidency, who declared himself entirely 
independent of party organization; and we re- 
member, that a large body of gentlemen of Phil- 
adelphia, in Convention assembled, adopting the 
hint of the present Secretary of State, coolly dis- 
carded the name of “ Whig,” and adopted the title 
of “ Taylor Republican,” as the appropriate desig- 
nation of a “new firm,” on the express ground 
that mavy beside Whigs had united in the elec- 
tion of Gen. Taylor, and it was but fair that a new 
title should indicate the new Administration par- 
ty. Alas! the Intelligencer slept over that humil- 
iating renunciation of the good old name of 
« io? 

‘The Convention resolves that the “Free De- 
mocracy of the Western Reserve will firmly ad- 
here to the principles” of the Buffalo resolu- 
tions; and 

“That, discarding all alliance with any other 
party, we will court a union with all men, upon 





of! these principles, for the sake of freedom.” 


The comment of the Intelligencer upon this, 
shows how prejudice against the Free Soil men 
has serious): 





ly impaired its sense of justice. They 
have discarded, it remarks, “all alliance with any 


other party than the Democracy.” Do they say 80? 
Does their resolution make this exception? And 
yet this resolution was the only ground for the 
comment of our cotemporary. Now, we happen 
to know that this very resolution was passed as it 
is, for the precise purpose of securing the entire 
independence of the Free Soil organization on the 
Reserve. And as for the “destitution of princi- 
ple” evinced by the declaration of their intention 
to court a union with all men, without respect to 
party, upon the principles of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, for the sake of freedom, we should like our 
neighbor to show in what it consists. The object 
announced—“ for the sake of freedom ”—is cer- 
tainly one of the noblest that any party could 
contemplate ; and if the principles of the Buffalo 
resolutions be sound, as Mr. Webster said they 
were, is it criminal to seek to unite all men in their 
support? Did the Intelligencer and its kindred 
prints think it “a destitution of principle without 
precedent in the history of parties in our day,” to 
urge upon “all men,” pro-slavery and anti-sla- 
very, Whigs, Free-Soilers, and Natives, to unite 
upon the principles of the Allison Letter, for the 
sake of—the election of General Taylor ? 


THE LIBERTY MEN—BUFFALO MOVEMENT— 
COMPROMISE. 


New Arnens, May 8, 1849. 
Dr. Baitey: There is much of the Era that I 
am delighted with, and I hope it is and will be 
abundantly sustained ; yet I think that you must, 
on “sober second thought,” agree with me, that 
the Buffalo movement was an abandonment of the 
position and platform of the Liberty party ; and 
I think it was as low as could well be occupied. 
We believed the entire principles of the Liberty 
party to be true, Ought not the Eva, then, to 
screw up tothe old position, and “ demand nothing 
that is not clearly right, and submit to nothing 
that is wrong,” and say to Slavery—“ If you have 
strictly adhered to the compromises of the com- 
pact, you may claim the like of me. But, if those 
compromises have been a rope of sand to bind 
you, why should I respect them ?” 2 
Shame on the doughfaceism of the Abolition- 
ists that will meekly bear the reproaches cast on 
them for violating the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, by those who glory in the flagrant and 
open violation of these very compromises. Shame 
on Dr. Bailey, for assenting to the doctrine that 
the free States are bound by a compact that is 
systematically, daily, openly, and flagrantly vio- 
lated, in its most sacred provisions, by the slave 
States. What kind of morality is that which 
binds one party to a compact, whilst the other is 
released? And, pray, will you tell us what pro- 
vision of the Constitution Slavery has carried 
out in good faith, when she fancied that it mili- 
tated against her peculiar institution? Away, 
then, with the doctrine, that there is any obli 
tion on us to abstain from the use of all righteous 
means for the overthrow of Slavery anywhere 
and everywhere in the States. These compro- 
mises were (as interpreted) against natural right. 
We never had aright to make them ; but if they 
were not, we are released, because the other party 
has not and does not respect them. Yours, for 
right, A. Witson. 

We cannot concur with our correspondent, in 
the opinion he expresses of the Buffalo move- 
ment. The principles of the Liberty party were 
incorporated, to their full extent, in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Buffalo Convention ; and its 
policy, the essential feature of which was, inde- 
pendent action in behalf of those principles, was 
also sanctioned. One of its principles was, oppo- 
sition to the further extension of Slavery. Was 
not this emphatically proclaimed in the “ Buffalo 
movement?” Another of its principles was, that 
the Federal Government was bound to prohibit 
Slavery within its exclusive jurisdiction. Was 
not this expressly affirmed in the “ Buffalo move- 
ment ?” 

But it may be said, the Liberty party sought 
the extinction of Slavery in the States. The Liberty 
party which we aided in forming, and to which 
we belonged, never sought this by the action of 
the Federal Government, but through moral influ- 
ences, calculated to direct the energies of the Peo- 
ple of the States respectively to the accomplishment 
of that object. And in what respect did the 
“Buffalo movement” differ? It recognised the 
right of the States to dispose of the subject of 
Slavery within their own boundaries. So did the 
Liberty party; so did the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in its very organization. 

As a man, I have a right to discuss the question 
of Slavery in the Spanish West Indies, or Drazt) 
and to bring to bear upon the Governments or 
citizens of those countries whatever moral influ- 
ences 1 can, to induce them to abolish the evil: 
but I have no right to make war upon them, on 
my own account, or urge the Government of this 
Republic to belligerent measures against them, to 
compel them to such action. 

As a man, I have a right to discuss the ques- 
tion of Slavery in any or all of the States of this 
Union, and to bring to bear upon them whatever 
moral influences are within my power, to induce 
their citizens to put an end to the evil. ButI 
have no right to make war upon them, or urge 
the Federal Government to adopt violent meas- 
ures against them, to compel them to such action. 
Just so far as the States or the People thereof 
have reserved to themselves exclusive power over 
subjects lying within their jurisdiction, they are 
as independent of the Federal Government and 
of each other, as Brazil, Spain, and the United 
States, are independent of each other. 

The States are partners for certain purposes, 
So far as the disposition of the subjects submitted 
to the action of this partnership is concerned, 
each partner is responsible to God and man, each 
hasa right to act. For certain other purposes, 
the States are distinct, independent Governments. 
So far as each has retained certain subjects under 
its exclusive control, the others are not respon- 
sible for, and have no right to dispose of them. 

The stockholders in a banking corporation are 
partners for certain purposes, sustain certain re- 
lations to each other. The whole subject of bank- 
ing, in its manifold aspects, is one for their joint 
deliberation and action, and they are responsible 

for such action. But who dreams that because 
they have joint control over their bank, they 
have therefore joint control over the family of 
each stockholder, or that the partnership is re- 
sponsible for the relations of each member of the 
concern? They regulate jointly the operations 
of the banking institution, but each man sepa- 
rately attends to the discipline of his own family. 

This, though not a precisely accurate illustra- 

tion in all points, is good enough to show the dis- 
tinction we make between the original sovereign- 
ty of the States and the representative sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government—the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the former over, and their 
sole responsibility for, subjects reserved by them 
for their own action, and the incompetency of the 
Federal Government to act upon any subjects 
over which power is not delegated to it. 

This is our doctrine—State Rights doctrine— 
doctrine we have held from the time we could 


which the co-existence of the Federal Government 
and State Governments were an impossibility. 

What then? Because the enlightened citizens 
of South Carolina have no right to legislate for 
the suppression of manufactures in Massachu- 
setts, or, by force in any way, prevent Massachu- 
setts from making colored men justices of the 
peace, or allowing them to sit as State Legisla- 
tors, have they no right to denounce manufactures, 
to denounce this extraordinary manifestation of 
the spirit of equality, and send to the benighted 
citizens of the Bay State the addresses of Chan- 
cellor Harper and Elwood Fisher, to convince 
them of their errors? And have not the “fanat- 
ics” of Massachusetts the right to discuss the 
nature and workings of Slavery in South Caro- 
lina, and solicit the attention of her enlightened 
citizens to the facts and arguments of Anti-Sla- 
very publications ? 

The fact that the States are united in one na- 
tional family, that they are known by one name, 
have one reputation abroad; that the shame of 
one, or the glory of one, is the shame or glory of 
all; that so intimate is their relationship and 
mutual dependence, that one cannot suffer essen- 
tially without detriment to all; and that the vi- 
cious institutions or practices of one are shielded, 
to some extent, by the fair name and respectabili- 





ty of all; while it does not confer power on their 


think, and without the practical recognition of |, 





joint Government to exercise remedial powers not 
delegated to it, does impose upon each one the 
duty of seeking not only its own good, but the 
good of all the rest, in a far greater degree than 
if they were alien States. 

lf there be any Who think it wrong for the 
States to subject themselves to such moral respon- 
sibilities for. each other, without having secured, 
by the compact ef Union, power to establish jus- 
tice and right through the length and breadth of 
the land, their remedy consists, not in usurping 
power not delegated, but either in procuring an 
amendment of the Constitution enlarging the 
Federal authority, or in Disunion. 

But what does our friend wish us todo? Be- 
cause slaveholders violate the law, shall we violate 
the law? Will disregard of the Constitution by 
them justify our disregard of it? Would their 
fidelity to its compromises, supposing these com- 
promises to be intrinsically immoral, bind us to 
their observance? We can conceive of a state 
of things in which the aggressions of some of 
the States should become so habitual and so ha- 
bitually gross, as to justify the others in dissolving 
all connection with them. Does our friend mean 
to say that such a state of things has come to 
pass? Does he believe Disunion the true remedy 
for the aggressions of Slavery? Let him then 
declare in favor of it. ‘There is an open, an hon- 
orable, a bold way of doing a right thiug. But, 
if not an advocate of Disunion, then why urge 
that the North should disregard the Constitution 
because the South does ? . 

And why “shame upon Dr. Bailey?” What 
is my offence? Am I not at my post, amidst a 
slaveholding population, advocating the use of all 
constitutional measures by the free States, to re- 
lieve themselves from responsibility for Slavery, 
of all constitutional measures by the Federal 
Government to exclude Slavery from Federal 
territory, and resist its aggressions, and of all 
peaceful and judicious measures by the slave 
States to put an end to the Slavery which they 
now tolerate? What more is demanded of me? 
I sustain no relation to Slavery, save that of di- 
rect, complete antagonism. Law is its support. 
Public Sentiment sustains the Law. It is my 
business, it is the business of every opponent of 
Slavery, to change Public Sentiment—then the 
Law will be changed, and Slavery will cease— 
cease, perhaps, in fact, before the final repeal of 
the Law uphdding it. I might deny and defy 
the Constitution. What good would that do? 
Is it not betterto show that, notwithstanding the 
errors of our fgthers, there are powers enough 
secured to the citizens of this country, under the 
Constitution, to work the overthrow of Slavery, 
without subverting the Government? I might 
call the slavehojder a thief, and he might call me 
a blackguard. Who would be the gainer by such 
an exchange of courtesies? But he would hear an 
argument, perhaps be convinced by it, which 
should aim to show him that, in taking the labor 
of his fellow mgn, without compensation, he was 
taking what did not belong to him, and was 
necessarily violating the right of property of his 
neighbor; that, in depriving his fellow man of 
liberty, he was depriving him of a right, which, 
in his own case, he would sacrifice life to pre- 
serve—thus demonstrating that he was taking by 
violence from his neighbor a Good, without which 
he himself would deem life a curse. 

As for the “ Compromises of the Constitution,” 
there is not one that binds us, as a citizen, to do 
what we believe to be wrong, or forbids us to do 
what we believe we ought to do That is our 
opinion; it may be erroneous; when convinced 
that it is, and that any human law forbids us to 
do what conscience requires or enjoins us to do, 
we shall either obey our conscience, and thus ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of God, or confess our- 
selves a coward, and acknowledge the mastery of 
the Evil One. 


Se 


CALAMITIES. 


The newspapers for a week or two past have 
been crowded with the details of calamities and 
startling events— the ravages of the cholera in 
the West, the dreadful riots in New York, con- 
flagrations in several cities, the threatened deluge 
in New Orleans, and the sinking of the steamboat 
Empire on the Hudson, by which nearly twenty 
lives were lost. 

The Five at Watertown, New York, destroyed 
property to the amount of $250,000. 

On the 17th, a Fire broke out at Milwaukie, and, 
before it could be subdued, burnt down $60,000 
worth of property. 

Crevasse at New Orleans—The levee at New 
Orleans and near it, has given way in several 
places, and the Mississippi was pouring its flood 
upon the city, sweeping away a great deal of 
property. 

Conflagration at St. Louis—A destructive fire 
commenced at St. Louis on the 18th, and con- 
sumed nearly one-half of the business portion of 
the place. The loss is estimated at six millions 
of dollars. Twenty-seven steamboats, with their 
cargoes, were entirely destroyed, besides a large 
number of barges and wood-boats. The stores 
along the levee, commencing at Lewis street, 
caught fire; and the range for upwards of three 
quarters of a mile down the levee, and back to 
Second street, was burnt down, nearly every 
building being destroyed. The offices of the Re- 
publican, New Era, Reveillé, and Auzozier, the 
Telegraph office, the banking-houses of Benoist, 
Anderson, Anderson, Presbury & Co., Clark & 
Brothers, Nesbit & Co., and E. P. Tesson, were 
all destroyed. The business houses burnt down 
had large stocks on hand, very little of which was 
saved. The number of buildings destroyed is 
estimated at four hundred. Many lives were 
lost, probably not less than twenty. The city, 
though an extreme sufferer, may reap some ben- 
efit from the loss, if, in rebuilding along the 
levee, it will provide more room for the immense 
and increasing commercial operations carried on 
there. The landing has always been too con- 
tracted, and it was with the greatest difliculty 
that the drays and other vehicles of merchan- 
dise could pass and repass each other, on their 
way to and from the boat8. 

Sinking of the Steamer Empire —T he most shock- 
ing disaster in the catalogue is the sinking of the 
steamer Empire, of which the following account 
is given in the New York Tribune: 

“We learn, by telegraphic despatches from 
Newburgh, that the steamer Empire, of Troy, 
Captain W. W. Tupper, while on her way up 
the Hudson river, was run into, opposite New- 
burgh, at about 104¢ on Thursday night, by the 
schooner Noah Brown, of Troy, and immediately 
commenced sinking. Fortunately, the steamer 
Rip Van Winkle was but a short distance astern, 
and soon came up; when taking the sinking ves- 
sel in tow, she drew her upon the flats where her 
stern caught and now rests, the bow being afloat, 
though sunk to the promenade deck in the water. 
She was only eight minutes going down. 

The schooner had on board a heavy load of lum- 
ber, and was under full headway. The pilot of 
the Empire, Levi Brown, saw her coming, and re- 
versed the engines, and at the same time went for- 
ward to hail her, in order to cause her course to 
be changed ; but the man at the helm did not hear 
his hail, and she struck the steamer on the lar- 
board guards, her bow breaking in the side, and 
the bowsprit passing into the forward cabin. 

“There were two hundred and sixty passen- 
gers on board the Empire, many of whom had 
already gone to bed. Their first warning was the 
crash, followed by the rush of water into the 
cabin. Many no doubt perished by the tramp- 
ling of the crowd in the attempt to escape. in the 
ladies’ cabin, the exclamations of alarm are de- 
scribed as heart-rending. Axes were brought, 
and the deck above cut open, in order to enable 
the inmates to escape. It is said that one lady 
was accidentally killed by the blow of an axe 
thus employed. It is not known how many were 
saved. A large number were taken off by the 
Rip Van Winkle, and others by the steamer 
Hudson, which also came up to the aid of the 
sufferers. Small boats were sent out from New- 
burgh, as soon as the tolling of the steamer’s bell 
gave information of the accident, and rescued 
many of those who had jumped overboard.” 

As far a8 ascertained, seven persons have been 
drowned ; ten more are known to be missing, and 
it is feared, that when the wreck is pumped out, 
some dead bodies may’ be found below decks. 

“ Among the most afflicted of the sufferers was a 
Mr. Noyes Ladd, last from Stonington, Connec- 





ticut, who was one of a party of fourteen—him- 


self, wife, three children; mother, sister, four 
brothers ; his wife’s sister, Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams ; Miss Delia Avery, of Preston, Connecti- 
cut; Miss Celia Gallop, of Ledyard, Connecti- 
cit—all on their way to Springfield, Ilinois, to 
reside. The following is his statement of what 
he witnessed immediately after the collision : 

“¢ At quarter past ten I was in state room No. 
27, which was occupied by my wife and children 
and Miss Williams, when [ heard a crash, and some 
passengers rush. I opened the door, and heard 
somebody say all was right, that there was no 
danger. I went back and staid some ten minutes, 
when | heard a second rush of passengers through 
the saloon, who had come up from below, crying 
that the boat was sinking. My wife was sea sick. 
and I was staying with her. | seized her and my 
childr. n, and put them up through a sky-ligpt on 
to the hurricane-deck, and after them some twen- 
ty others, whom I lifted up as best I could, others 
above receiving them. Then I heard a cry from 
the stern of the saloon, of some one in distress, 
The water was knee-deep. The noise seemed to 
be aft. I opened some three state room doors that 
were shut. In the third, I found a small boy 
about seven years old, in shirt and drawers. i 
put him upon the hurricane deck, and then climb- 
ed up myself. Soon after, the Rip Van Winkle 
came up, and I went on her with my family. My 
mother was taken out of the ladies’ cabin through 
a hole cut in the saloon floor. She had climbed 
up, put her feet on the upper berth, and support- 
ed herself by the ribs of the ceiling. I had heard 
her screaming, but did not know who it was. It 
was in pursuit of her voice that I found the boy. 
She held her face to the cabin ceiling, and scream- 
ed. She had to raise her chin to keep it out of 
the water, which was constantly rolling on to her 
face as the boat heaved. She says she could not 
have held out more thana minute longer. There 
was another woman in the cabin whose voice was 
not as loud as hers. Her calls ceased after a 
time.” 

The verdict of the coroner charges the careless- 
ness of the pilot of the steamer as the cause of the 
disaster. 

oth Begs te. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


As there will be no more Congressional elec- 
tions until August, it may be as well to post the 
books. The members elected to the new House 
of Representatives are as follows : 


Dist. ILLINOIS. 19. John Crowell Ww. 
1, W. H. Bissell D. 20. Joseph M. Root W. 
Jobn A. McClernand D. . Joshua RK. Giddings W. 

. Thomas K. Young : NEW YORK. 

. J. Wentworth D, . John A. King W. g. 
5. W.A. Richardson ‘iD. D. A Bokee ~§ 
5. E. D. Baker W. g. J. Phillips Phoenix W. g. 

. T. L. Harris D. g. . Walter Underhill W. g. 

MISSOURI. George Briggs ‘ 

. J. B. Bowlin James Brooks 4 

. W.V.N. Bay Wiiliam Nelson Ww. 

. J. S. Green . Ransom Holloway w. 

. Wiliard P. Hal} . Thomas McKissock W. 

. J. & * poe . Herman D. Gould Ww. 

IOWA. P. H Sylvester Ww. 
W. Thompson G. O. Reynolds Ind. W. 
. S. Leffler . J. L. Schoolcraft 
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ARKANSAS. 


. H. Bennett 
William Duer 
Daniel Gott 
Harmon S. Conger 
W. T. Jackson 
W. A. Sackett 
A. M. Schermerhorn 
Robert R. Rose 
David Rumsey 
Elijah Risley 
E, G. Spalding 
Harvey Putnam 
Lorenzo Burrows 
NEW JERSEY. 
Andrew K. Hay 
William A. Newell 
Isaac Wildrick 
John Van Dyke 
James G. Kin: 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Daniel P. King 
James H. Duncan 
Vacancy. 
Charles Allen, F. Soil W. 
George Ashmun . 
Julius Rockwell 
Horace Mann 
Orrin Fowler 
Joseph Grinnell 
iCHIGAN. 
1. Alex. W. Buel 


3. R. S. Bingham 
DELAWARE. 
John W. Houston W. 
WISCONSIN. 
1. C. Durkee F. Soil W. 
2. Orasmus Cole Ww. 
3. James D. Doty D 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1. Amos Tuck F. Soil W. 
2. Charles H. Peaslee OD. 
3. James Wilson w. 
4. Harry Hibbard D. 
CONNECTICUT. 
i. Lorenzo P. Waldo D. 
2. Walter Booth Dd. 
3. C. F. Cleveland D. 
4. Thomas B. Bntler w 
rnmworm mLAND, 
1. George G. King is 
2. Vacancy. 
VIRGINIA. 
1. John S. Milson 
2. Richard K. Meade 
3. T. H. Averett 
4. Thomas 8. Bocock 
5. Paulus Powell 
6. James A. Seddon 
7. Thomas H. Bayly 
8. Alex. R. Holladay 
9. Jeremiah Morton 
10. Richard Parker 
11. James McDowell 
12. H. A. Edmunson 
13. F. McMullen 
14. J. M. H. Beale 
15, Alexander Newman 


E. Gerry 
N. S. Littlefield 
John Otis 
R. K. Goodenow 
Cullen Sawtelle 
Charles Stetson 


NOMS WDE wWywpr 


Howell Cobb 
A. H. Stephens 
Robert Toombs 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
. L.C. Levin Native 
. J. R. Chandler 
. Henry D Moore W.g. 
. J. Robbins, Jr. 37 maj. D. 
. J. Freedley, 188 maj. W. 
. Thomas Ross 
. Jesse C. Dickey 
. Thaddeus Stephens W. 
. William Strong 
. M. M. Dimmick 
. Chester Butler 
. David Wilmot 
. Joseph Casey 
. Charles W. Pitman 
5. Henry Nes 
. J.X.McLanahan OD. 
. Samuel Calvin 
. A. Jackson Ogle 
. Job Mann 
. R. R. Reed 
21. Moses Hampton 
22. John W. Howe 
. J. Thompson, prob’b! 
4. Alfred Gilmore dD. 
FLORIDA. 
E. C. Cabell 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Daniel Wallace 


Joseph A. Woodward 

John McQueen 

Armistead Burt 

Isaac E. Holmes 
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Dayid Disney 
L. D. Campbell 
R. C, Schenck 
Moses B. Corwin 
Emery D. Potter 
Vacaucy.* 
Jonathan D. Morris 
John L. Taylor 
Edson B. Olds 
10. Charles Sweetzer 
. John K. Miller 
2, Samuel F. Vinton 
3. W. A. Whittlesey 
. Nathan Evans 
5. William F. Hunter W. 
. Moses Hoagland 
. Joseph Cable 
. David K. Carter 


* By the death of Rodolphus Dickinson. 

The classification of the Journal of Commerce 
is incorrect. The following gentlemen were 
elected by such a union of Free Soil Men with 
Whigs or Democrats, as to make the Free Soil 
Question with them paramount to every other 
question, and to obligate them to act for its in- 
terests, by independent action, where such action 
becomes necessary. How faithfully this obliga- 
tion will be fulfilled, their acts in the next Con- 
gress will determine : 

David Wilmot - - 

John W. Howe - - 

L. D. Campbell - - 

William F. [lunter 

John Crowell - - 

J.M. Root - - - 

Joshua R. Giddings 

Preston King - - 

Charles Allen - - 

Horace Mann - - 

William Sprague - 


Dd. 
Dd. 
D. g. 
Dd. 
D. g. 
D. g. 
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; Pennsylvania. 
) 
Ohio. 

J 

- New York. 


} Massachusetts. 


- Michigan. 
- Wisconsin. 


: N. Hampshire. 


Charles Durkee - 
Amos Tuck - - 
James Wilson - 
Walter Booth - 
C.F.Cleveland- - - 


Add to these Mr. Palfrey, who will probably be 
elected from the fourth district, Massachusetts, at 
the next trial, and there will be seventeen mem- 
bers of the next Congress, pledged by their dec- 
larations, their position, the manner in which 
they were elected, to make all party questions 
and interests entirely subordinate to the great 
question of Human Freedom. 

The Journal of Commerce recapitulates its clas- 
sification, as follows : 


} Connecticut. 


Old Congress. 
. Whig. Dem. 
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Illinois - 
Missouri - 
Arkansas - 
Towa - 
Vermont - 
Maine - 
Georgia - 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio* - 
Florida - 
South Carolina 
New York 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Delaware 
Wisconsin 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island* - 
Connecticut - 
Virginia - 
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+The act of Congress admitting Wisconsin into the Union, 
anthorizes her to send three members, from and after the 
4th of March, 1849, until the next apportionment. 


The following States, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Maryland, and Texas, will elect in August. 
The delegations from them in the last Congress 
stood—29 Whigs, 34 Democrats. Should it stand 
the same in the next Congress, and should the 
vacancies in Ohio, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island, be filled as we may reasonably expect, the 
Whig majority will be 9. We are inclined to 
think, however, that the Whigs will lose one or 
two members in the August elections. In any 
event, the difference between the parties will be 
very slighi—allowing the classification of the 
Journal of Commerce to be correct. But this, as 
we have seen, is not to be relied: upon. On the 
Free Soil Question, and in relation to Slavery, 

















17 mepers are pledged to act independently 
of Parf—4 of whom are set down as Democrats 
in thepregoing classification, and 13 as Whigs. 
Dedu from 111, and we have a Democratic 
party gength of 107 ; deduct 13 from 120, and 
we hay a Whig party strength of 107 — pre- 
cisely gie. 

It ist once obvious that the Free Soil men, if 
they cljose to confide in each other, work togeth- 
er, andesist all efforts to divide them, can con- 
trol th@rganization of the House of Representa- 
tives, determine the character of its Com- 
mitteeg Will they have the good sense and 
nerve #avail themselves of the power their posi- 
tion wil enable them to wield? 


NEW PRK RIOTS -— LAW -LIBERTY —ORDER, 


e quarters a disposition is betrayed, 
he late disgraceful riots in New York to 
unt. Macready is an Englishman— 
is a Democrat—the Mayor is a Whig— 
atre assailed, is Aristocratic—too many 
naturalzed citizens were in the mob. Here are 
materias enough for demagogues to work up into 
cunnify appeals, designed to inflame the passions 
of the poor, the alien, the haters of England, 
against the Whig party. Do these demagogues 
feel awy extraordinary reverence for Humanity, 
or deption to Liberty? We shall believe so, 
when they show as much regard for the life of 
the pegcable citizen, as for that of the brutal ruf- 
fian. They care nothing for the blood of the 
innocet or the guilty, except to use it as a 
libationto the god of Party. We do not believe 
that they can succeed in this diabolical attempt to 
make a|Party issuc of a great Public calamity. 
Democrats are not to be cheated into the illusion 
that Liberty can be preserved without Law ; that 
Human Rights are safe where Order is allowed to 
be subverted. Americans have shown themselves 
capable alike of protecting themselves against 
war without, and treason within—against the 
Foreign Foe who would outrage their dignity, or 
the Domestic Mob that would destroy their secu- 
rity. In Paris, such a mob as that which raged in 
New York, would have overturned the Govern- 
ment. In New York, it was promptly put down, 
by people too enlightened upon their own inter- 
ests to suppose that they were to gain anything 
from the insolent substitution of mob violence for 
the reign of Law, emanating from themselves, 
and administered by men of their own election. 
By the People, we say, for who were the soldiers? 
Not hirelings, not mercenaries, not the miscreant 
tools of a selfish Despotism, but the People them- 
selves, assuming, for the time, the awful character 
of Conservators of the Peace, and putting forth 
energies, whose terrible nature they understood 
too well to resort to, except in an exigency when 
Law must be maintained, or the State overthrown, 
Much is said about the expediency of having a 
Police strong enough to suppress any mob that 
may arise. This country is not Europe. Our 
People are self-governing, not ruled by bludgeons. 
A Police strong enough to suppress any mob that 
might arise, would, in ordinary times, be strong 
enough to put in peril the liberties of the citizens, 
Its surveillance might become as annoying, its dis- 
cipline as oppressive, as those of an Austrian Po- 
lice. No—the only Police we need for a perilous 
emergency, an extreme case, is a citizen soldiery, 
the People themselves, who, so long as fit for Liber- 
ty, will be their own most efficient protectors, 
It is said that the many thousands assembled in 
New York, about the Theatre, the fatal night of 
Thursday, were mere lookers-on—not participants 
with the mob, which consisted of only a few men 
and boys. We know something of mobs, and we 
know that the basest criminals are to be found, 
not s0 much among the open workers as the secret 
instigators, who are apt to take their place among 
the innocent /ookers-on. Where a mob is assailing 
property or life, there are no innocent spectators. 
They who are not against it, are for it. Passivity 
is Participation. No citizen can stand by, an in- 
active spectator, when the Law he has helped to 
make, the Rights he stands pledged to protect, 
are assailed by violence, without giving counte- 
nance to the violent. He is aiding and abetting. 
in fact, if not in intention. In other countries, 
where the People are deprived of their rights, 
Law is not Liberty, Order is not Well-Being; 
but in the United States, (rather the Free States.) 
where the People are sovereign, Law and Liberty, 
Order and Well-Being, are identified —so that 
to assail one, is to assail all, to offer an affront 
to the Majesty of the People, to strike a blow at 
all that is vital in Democratic Institutions. 


HAYTI. 


Amidst conflicts of a more important character, 
the war which has been going on between the 
Haytion Republic and the Spanish part of the 
island of Hayti, called Dominica, has attracted 
little attention. The object of Soulouque, Presi- 
dent of Hayti, is to unite the whole island under 
one Government, and thereby preclude all oppor- 
tunity for foreign intrigue. The eastern part of 
the island was regarded with some favor by Mr. 
Calhoun, while Secretary of State, and the mis- 
sion of Mr. Hoban, whose instructions and cor- 
respondence have not yet been disclosed, was, 
doubtless, to ascertain the condition, resources. 
relations, and dispositions of the Dominicans, 
for what particular purpose, those who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Calhoun’s theories in regard to 
races, their mutual relations on this continent, 
and with his unfailing watchfulness in seeking 
or seizing opportunities to extend Slavery, may 
easily conjecture. It is clear that, so long as Do- 
minica shall remain independent of Hayti, and 
in an antagonistic attitude, it will furnish a nest 
and plenty of materials for intrigue against the 
security and stability of the Haytien Republic. 
We know not what may be the immediate cause 
of the present conflict between the two parts of 
the island ; but Soulouque judges wisely, that a 
union of both, under one Govertiment, will con- 
duce to the highest interests of both. Appealing 
to the Dominicans, he says: 

“ But since you have detached yourselves from 
the Republic, have your sufferings diminished ? 
Have thty not, on the contrary, filled the meas- 
ure? Since you have divided our common coun- 
try, are you quite sure of having founded an- 
other more happy, more free, and more independ- 
ent? In breaking up the national unity, in di- 
viding the territory, is it that, disuniting heart 
and soul on this divided soil, we shall afterwards 
be stronger against foreigners, who might wish 
to enslave us? I adjure you, fellow-citizens, open 
your eyes to the abyss to which your imprudence 
is leading you.” 

Until recently, the success of Soulouque has 
been uninterrupted. He seemed to be on the point 
of overcoming all opposition, and realizing his 
ideal of national unity; but, according to accounts 
to the 27th ult., received by the Journal of Com- 
merce, an unexpected reverse has befallen him. 
While encamped within a few miles of St. Do- 
mingo city, the Dominicans poisoned the source 
of the stream whose water his army used. Great 
sickness and many deaths followed ; and in this 
state of debility, his army was suddenly attacked 
and routed by the enemy. It was reported, in 
fact, that it was completely disorganized. We 
shall watch with some interest the progress of 
the struggle. 


THE WATER CURE. 


We extract the following interesting account 
from a letter which we have just received from 
the Secretary of the Parkeville Hydropathic In- 
stitute, near Philadelphia; so that, if any of our 
readers find themselves entering upon a gallop- 
ing consumption, they may know where to apply 
for relief. Dr. Dexter must be an able physician, 
or water must be an effective remedy; for who 
ever heard, before, of a consumption being cured 
in one month ? 

“ A gentleman, who is an extensive and highly 
respectable manufacturer of this city, called on 
me a little over a month ago, with sunken cheeks, 
pallid countenance, epression of spirits, 
and every indication that he was just enterin 
upon a galloping consumption ; said he had tri 
the best medical aid that could be procured in 
Philadelphia, (and that is equal to any that can be 
found elsewhere,) but was continually and rapidly 


growing worse—so much so, that his friends had 
recommended him to settle his outward affairs, 
and prepare for another world. He had read our 
advertisement, and called to make a few inquiries, 
not knowing whether his case was one that could 
be benefited by the water treatment. I introduced 
him to our physician, who told him it would cure 
him in a couple of months. He has just now 
called to see me; is as well, if not better, than ever 
he was; is in fine health and spirits, has a good 
color, good appetite, and attending to his busi- 
ness, as formerly. He was at the institution only 
one month. 1 saw him after he had been there 
one week, and I never saw so great an alteration 
for the better in so short a time. But his is a 
remarkable case. The cure was more rapid than 
customary, and performed in the coldest and most 
disagreeable weather that we have had for man y 
years.” 


——_——___ 


CHOLERA. 


As was apprehended, the Cholera, whose march 
seemed to be arrested by ihe advent of cold 
weather, has commenced its ravages this spring ; 
but this time its course, instead of being from the 
north to the south, and cast to west, is just the 
reverse. Making its entry at New Orleans, where 
it has been most afflicting in its visitation, it has 
gradually ascended the river courses, falling upon 
Nashville, St. Louis, Louisville, New Albany, 
Cincinnati, Maysville, and other places on the 
rivers, and thence radiating into the interior. It 
has appeared at Chicago, and will probably pass 
along the Lake shore; and a few cases have been 
reported at Pittsburgh. 

Next to New Orleans, St. Louis has suffered 
most from its attack. In Cincinnati-the ‘cases 
have been numerous, but the deaths comparative- 
ly few, the disease appearing in a mild form. 
The heaviest report for one day, we belicve, was 
45 cases, and six deaths. Another day there were 
twenty cases, and three deaths. The disease is 
not so rapid in its incursions as when it visited 
the country before, and it is more amenable to 
medical treatment. Whether the epidemic he 
yet on this side of the mountains is not known 
The Telegraph, a few days since, reported some 
cases of Cholera in New York, in a very filthy 
part of the city; but the physicians were not 
agreed as to its real character, some supposing it 
to be ordinary cholera, aggravated by the unfa- 
vorable circumstances of the locality. The san 
itary committee of the Board of Health, who vis- 
ited the few reputed Cholera patients, report 
that they do not consider the disorder genuino 
Cholera Asphyzxia, though resembling it. No new 
cases had been reported for the forty-eight hours 
ending Saturday noon. 

That it will soon appear as an epidemic on the 
seaboard can scarcely be doubted. The best that 
can be done is to prepare by cleanliness in our 
streets and dwellings, and conformity to the laws 
of health, to mitigate the violence of its attack, 

The following suggestions by Dr. Drake of 
Cincinnati, (excepting the highly spiced ginger 
bread,) are very good. 

EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
Zo the Pecple of Cinemnati : 

I briefly pointed out yesterday, in the public 
prints, that no one should leave the city for the 
purpose of escaping the Cholera ; that it is not a 
disease which has premonitory symptoms, but 
that it is present from the beginning of the diar- 
rhoea, which is its first stage ; that early treatment 
and rest are indispensable to its cure; and that 
warm clothing should not be laid aside till the ep- 
idemic shall have passed away. 

The last opinion relates to the prevention of the 
disease, and on that point I propose now to say a 
few words. : 

Strictly speaking, there is no.preventive of tho 
Cholera ; but all constitutions are not liable to it, 
any more than all are liable to ague and fever, 
influenza, or any other form of disease. But, al- 
though we know of nothing that will prevent the 
disease, we know of many things which can and 
do bring it on, after the poison has been taken in- 
to the system. These are exciting causes, and 
ought to be carefully avoided. The disease will, 
however, assail some constitutions, notwithstand- 
ing all exciting causes may be avoided. 

Of the exciting causes, one has just been men- 
tioned—the premature laying aside of flannel and 
other warm clothing. In addition to this, (and 
belonging to the same head,) getting wet in a 
shower, remaining long in damp places, sitting in 
a strong current of air at night, and sleeping with 
but little bed covering, should all be carefully 
avoided. Every sitting and lodging room ought 
to have a fire in it for a part of every day, 
especially for a few hours before occupying it. 
Thus, the shop, office, family sitting room, church, 
and school-house, should have fires kindled in 
them early in the morning, and kept up for two 
or three hours ; but this is still more necessary in 
lodging rooms, which should be warmed and dried 
by brisk fires, kindled in the early part of the 
evening, and allowed to burn down before bedtime 

A second class of exciting causes is connected 
with diet. Loading the stomach with any kind of 
food, especially at night, may bring on the disesse ; 
and omitting to eat at the usual time may do the 
same thing. Much reduction in the quantity of 
food, (the individual still being in health.) is not 
proper. In fact, a nourishing diet is best; but it 
should be plain and digestible. Meat or boiled 
eggs should be eaten every day. Boiled ham 
corned beef, corned mutton, well seasoned beef- 
steak, and poultry, are best. On the whole, salted 
meats are more proper than fresh ; and all should 
be well seasoned. Veal, fresh pork, and fresh 
fish, should be avoided. Of salt fish, mackerel 
and salmon are too hard; but codfish with pota- 
toes is proper. Old cheese is safe, and macaroni 
prepared with cheese may be eaten. Hot bread 
should be avoided—stale bread or crackers only 
should be used. Of culinary vegetables, mealy 
potatoes, well-boiled hominy, and rice, are not 
only the best, but a// others had better be omitted 
Pies, tarts, and all kinds of pastry, are improper, 
except, perhaps, well-baked and highly-spiced 
ginger-bread. 

Of drinks, sweet milk, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
may be taken as usual. Those who drink malt 
liquors at their meals should limit themselves to 
freshly-brewed strong beer, well hopped. As to 
brandy and whiskey, they cannot prevent Cholera. 
They who are in the habit of using either, should 
not lay it aside; but they should avoid all excess. 
Those who have not such a habit, should by no 
means begin now. ‘The use of brandy, in the 
treatment of disease, must not be confounded with 
its use as preventive. ‘The irritation of the 
stomach and bowels produced by the first impres# 
of alcoholic drinks, may even contribute to bring 
on the disease ; and sour wines are stil! more likely 
to have that effect. Dan. Drake, M. D 


Cincinnati, May 11, 1849. 
xy Extract of a later, dated 
AvaBama, April 25, 1849. 

The cause of Human Freedom has sume true 
friends, even in this citadel of the Slaveocracy ; 
and while perhaps none of us are Abolitionists, 
yet every judicious effort for Emancipation has 
our earnest God speed. Those who lead public 
sentiment here make it a trade to bluster about 
“our sacred rights,” &c., but their vaporing about 
“ Northern fanaticism,” Disunion, and all that,*is 
laughed at by all our sober citizens. Our people 
want light, sadly; but ignorant and prejudiced 
as they are on this subject, the exclusion of Sla- 
very from the District and the Territories will 
create no actual sensation worthy the name, nor 
move the Union, Mr. Calhoun & Co. value 8° 
highly, a hair’s breadth. 


Nicuots, Irisu, & Co.—This is a concern to 
which we take great pleasure in calling the atten 
tion of our readers. Mr Nichols, the senior par'- 
ner, is already favorably known to our wubscribers 
as the late publisher of the Emancipator, through 
whose influence and eerre g a, we ig 
8a. eat pecuniary sacrifice, that paper was 
at) vestained. Mr. Irish and Mr. Church are 
true men, devoted to the interests of humanity. 
These gentlemen occupy the large and — 
dious chambers at 46 Hanover street, (head 0! 
Elm street,) where they are now opening & finely 
selected stock of Carpetings, among which we 00 
tice some beautiful patterns of Wilton and Brus- 
sels, and a fine assortment of Ingrains, saw 
and wool, besides many other valuable articles 
usually kept in such an establishment. 
All in want of carpeting would do well to re- 
member Nichols, Irish, & Co., who are certainly 
deserving patronage, if integrity of character, 
close attention to business, and the sale of goods 
at fair prices, will secure it.— Boston Republican. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our friends to the foregoing notice. C.C.N ichols, 
the former publisher of the Boston Emancipato’; 
has done and sacrificed much for the Anti-Slavery 


cause, and deserves well of its supporters. 


‘ oye or JupcE Rates —-We negret —* 
ya te hic despatch from Cincinnati, 

Ohio Statesm an, thet, Hon. Charles H. Brough 
died in that city on Thursday last. On oe 
morning he was attacked with cholera, and dic 
at.5 o'clock in the afternoon. Thus suddenly ht 
one of Ohio’s talented and honored sons gunk into 





the grave, in the prime of life and vigor of mad- 
mood 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


view. April, 1949. New York: 


Tus Werremmense Ee + Washington, W. Adam, 


Leonard Seott & Co. Agent fo 

Pennsylvauia avenue. 

The Westminster Review is rac . 
less, and advocates bold propositions wi Lad 
ability. ‘The reader will find an exce no 
in this number, reviewing the works o M- on 
Phonetics, and sustaining the page apeliing 
so powerfully urged by that ee on vores afl 
er glances briefly at the history Of Sh ROW ip- 
yention in orthography. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
England, a man of the People, is considered the 
founder of the system. In 1837, he published his 
“Phonetic Short-Hand,” and in 1842, a litho- 
graphed periodical in his Phonetic long hand. 
Mr. Hill, father of the Post Office Reformer, the 
following year conceived the idea of printing in 
Phonetic type, and by their joint exertions the 
Phonolypic Journal, thus printed, was established. 
«Mr. Ellis then joined the movement; the cause 
and journal progressed, until, in 1848, the phono- 
typic alphabet was perfected, and the Phonetic 
Journal was printed and published by Mr. Ellis, 

who took entirely into his own hands both these 
departments, which had been hitherto supported 
by the subscription originally started by Mr. 
Smith. And now, January, 1849, the Phonetic 
Journal gives place to a phonetic weekly newspa- 
per, the Phonetic News. The system has also, as 
supporters, the members of the Phonetic Corres- 
ponding Society, who instruct each other by 
means of phonetic correspondence. The members 
of this Society amount in Great Britain to two 
thousand four hundred. Several books of in- 
structions and popular tales are also printed in 
phonotypes. T'wo editions of the New Testament 
are advertised. The disciples of the Phonetic 
reform now amount to some thousands.” 

T wo or three newspapers or periodicals in pho- 
notypes are, Or have been until lately, in existence 
in this country, and there can be no doubt that 
the reform is making steady progress among us, 
We regret the discontinuance of The Anglo-Saxon 
of Andrews & Co., and hope that it may soon be 
revived, or another journal take ite place. The 
article in the Westminster Review will bring the 
subject to the attention of many minds in this 
country, hitherto entirely indifferent to the re- 
form, 

There is another article in the Review, on the 
“ Opening of the Session,” in which the course of 
Lord John Russell is severely condemned, and 
the temporizing policy generally of the Whigs 
freely discussed. It closes with a warning for 
which there may be too much reason : 

“Jt seems far from improbable that we shall ere 
long see a Tory Government in office, as ultra 
and reactionary as any that has preceded it. 

‘ And then will come the end.’ 


“ What that end will be, we will not venture to 
predict. If to conquer those rights of civil and 
religious liberty which are still withheld from the 
People, we are doomed to pass through a similar 
crisis of convulsion to that which we have lately 
witnessed on the continent. God grant that it 
may be short.” 


radical and fear- 


ConFIDENTIAL DiscLosurgEs, or Memoirs of My Youth. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. Translated from the French 
by Eugene Plunkett. 

Les Conripences. Raphael, Pages De La Vingtieme Amee. 
Par M. de Lamartine. 

None but a Frenchman could write such books 
as these, and few beside Lamartine could write 
such books gracefully. If the American reader 
can once master the unpleasant feeling which the 
unreserved egotism of the author at first awakens, 
and forget his own constitutional reluctance to 
lay open the sanctuary of his secret thoughts and 
motives to the public gaze, he will find much to 
delight him, and even something to elevate the 
tone of his mind, in the lofty enthusiasm, in- 
spired ideas, beautiful and lavish imagery, deep 
and ever-springing sympathies with Nature, and 
grand sentiments, of their author. 

The edition in French contains both the “Con- 
fidential Disclosures” and “ Raphael.” 

The works are for sale by R. Farnham, corner 
of Pennsylvania avenue and Eleventh street, 
Washington. 





A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican 
War. By William Jay. Second Edition. Boston: Ben- 
jamin B Mussey & Co. 

Judge Jay is one of the best writers of the day. 
His style is always vigorous, clear, concise, and 
chaste. Efe never writes without proposing to 
himself an elevated object; he never appears be- 
fore the Public without having entirely mastered 
the subject he intends to present. He is laborious 
in his researches, generalizes with great care, and 
collates his facts and authorities in such a way as 
to compel assent, and, where the-subject admits of 
it, to arouse deep feeling as well as produce con- 
viction. He rarely embellishes his style, relies 
upon imagery, or appeals in any way to the Ima- 
gination, but few writers on moral and political 
subjects are so effective. 

Probably, the best production of bis pen.is this 

Review of the Causes and Consequences of the 
Mexican War. It is a book of 333 pages, and 
takes in a wide range of topics, commencing with 
the early efforts of this country to obtain posses- 
sion of Texas, following the chain of causes that 
led to the revolution of Texas, its independence, 
its annexation, the war with Mexico, the conquest 
of New Mexico and California, and the agitation 
of the Wilmot Proviso. The whole course of our 
Government in relation to Texas, her contest 
with Mexico, and our claims upon the latter 
country, is subjected to a most searching exami- 
nation, and the book finally closes with a series of 
powerful chapters on the sufferings inflicted by 
the war on Mexico, its Cost to the United States, 
its Political Evils, its Moral Evils, the Acquisi- 
tion of Territory, Glory, Patriotism, John Quincy 
Adams, and War in General, with the Means of 
its Prevention. i 

We know not whether the work can be pro- 
cured in this city, but it ought to be circulated 
everywhere. We have received a copy of it 
through Mr. Harned, of New York, who has sey- 


eral copies on hand at the Reading Room, No. 
61 John street. 





COLONEL BENTON’S APPEAL. 


Sometime since we published the resolutions of 
the Legislature of Missouri, endorsing the doc- 
trines of the Southern Address, and instructing 
the Senators of that State in Congress to vote 
against any bill for the government of the Ter- 
ritories, providing for the prohibition of slavery. 
The friends of Colonel Benton in St. Louis called 
a meeting for the purpose of condemning the ac- 
tion of the Legislature, and it was evident that 
the _ ae which had divided the Democ- 
racy of New Y i i 
wees ork was now fairly opened in 

The pro-slavery movement in that State we 
denounced as Calhounism—as being instigated by 
Calhoun for the double purpose of bringing Mis- 
souri “under the banner of N ullification, and 
crushing Colonel Benton, against whom he enter- 
tains an inveterate hostility. 

The Missouri Senator of course understood the 
whole movement, and has taken his appeal from 
the Legislature to the People of Missouri. He 


is not the man to countenance schemes of Dis- ' 


union, or to be driven from an iti 
chosen to assume. ree rer sane 


The following calm appeal to the sober judg- 


ment of i 

pri ie People is Mr. Benton’s first demon- 
COLONEL BENTON'S EAL. 

To the People of Missour; : fore 

The General Assem i 

session, adopted certain roan State ee ab 

ject of slavery, and gave me instructi > they 

them. From this command, | Sepenl-te. ~. 

ple of Missouri—the whole body of ratte 


and, if they confirm the instructiont y § °°Ple— 
them an o rtunity to find a give 


their will into effect, as I cannot do Ao carry 
dissolve this Uni to eps, £0 
gsi the st ied or array one = of it 
© not admit a dissolution of the Union 
F eenea ds to be prescribed by statesmen, pak 
“Seases of the body politic, any more than I ad. 


remedy which my mind can contemplate in either 


case. 

I think it probable, from what I observe, that 
there are many citize friends to the har- 
mony and stability of this Union—who do not see 
the Missouri instructions and their prototype—-the 
Calhoun Address—in the same light that I see it, 
and in the light in which it is seen by others who 
best understand it. For the information of such 
citizens, and to let them see the next step in this 
movement, and where it is intended to lead, I 
herewith subjoin a copy of the Accomac resolu- 
tions, lately adopted in that county of Virginia, 
and fully endorsed by the Richmond Enquirer, as 
the voice of the South. I do not produce these reso- 
lutions for the purpose of arraigning them; on 
the contrary, I see something in them to admire, 
as being bold and open, and to the true inter- 
pretation and legitimate sequence of the Calhoun 
movement. I consider the Calhoun Address, and 
its offspring, the Missouri instructions, as funda- 
mentally wrong; but, to those who think them 
right, the Accomac resolutions are also right, and 
should be immediately imitated by similar reso- 
lutions in Missouri. I produce them to enable 
the People of Missouri to see what it is to which 
the Legislature would commit the State, and what 
it is they have instructed me to do. 

I appeal from these instructions to the People 
of Missouri—the whole body of the People—and 
in due time will give my reasons for doingso. It 
is a question above party, and goes to the whole 
People. In that point of view, the Accomac res- 
olutions present it—and present it truly; and I 
shall do the same. I shail abide the decision of 
the whole People, and nothing less. 

Respectfully, Tuomas H. Benton. 

St. Louis, May 9, 1849. 

The National Intelligencer copies this under its 
editorial head, with complimentary remarks, and 
also appends the following comments by the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle : 


“ Colonel Benton is for the Union, and scouts 
the idea that, because the privilege to introduce 
slaves into free Territories may be denied, this 
glorious Republic must be dissolved and destroy- 
ed! Congress, under every Administration, from 
Washington to Polk, has asserted the policy of 
prohibiting slavery in Territories of the United 
States; and it is too late in the day now for any 
section or any faction to dispute the right. If it 
be asserted by Congress in reference to Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, we do not doubt that there 
will be found even in the South men of sense, pa- 
triotism, and influence enough to inculcate and 
to secure an acquiescence in the law, and a sup- 
pression of all treasonable schemes against the 
Union.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 


For some time past, Vigilance Committees have 
been in process of formation in the several Dis- 
tricts of South Carolina, and at last it was deter- 
mined to hold a State Convention of delegates 
from the Committees, to determine upon some 
mode of concentrating their forces. 

The Convention met at Columbia, on the 14th 
instant, and continued in session two days. The 
result of their deliberations was the adoption of 
the following series of very discreet resolutions : 


“1, Resolved, That a full and deliberate exami- 
nation of the whole subject has forced a deep 
conviction on the Delegates of the Committees of 
Safety here assembled, from the several Districts 
and Parishes in that State, the alarming and im- 
minent peril is hanging over the institutions and 
sovereign rights of the slaveholding States, caus- 
ed by unconstitutional and mischievous interfer- 
ence with our domestic slavery and the rights of 
slaveholders, on the part of the people of the 
North, their Legislatures, Courts, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; and by withholding from 
them the aids and remedies guarantied by the 
Constitution. That arguments and appeals to 
cease and abstain from this course of unprovoked 
wrong and insult, have been exhausted in una- 
vailing efforts, which have only been followed by 
repetitions of injury, and aggressions more alarm- 
ing, persevered in with an appearance of concert 
and determination, which leaves to us no alterna- 
tive but abject and humiliating submission, or a 
like concert and determination jn maintaining our 
constitutional rights, and in defending our prop- 
erty and persons thus wantonly put in danger. 
That South Carolina should stand prepared, as 
she now is, to enter into council, and to take that 
‘ firm, united, and concerted action’ with other 
Southern and Southwestern States, in this emer- 
gency, which the preservation of their common 
honor, sovereignty, and constitutional privileges, 
demands, and to maintain them at every hazard, 
and to the last extremity; and that, in view of 
this alarming condition of public affairs, a Cen- 
tral State Committee of Vigilance and Safety, to 
consist of five members, be now raised by ballot, 
to correspond with other Committees and persons 
in this and other States, with a view to such con- 
certed and united measures as nay be expedient 
in any emergency that may arise. 

“2. Resolved, That we entirely approve ‘the 
Address of Southern Delegates in Congress to 
their Constituents” and the wise and patriotic 
course of those Senators and Representatives who 
signed the same. 

“3. Resolved, That we confide implicitly in the 
wisdom and firmness of the State authorities, for 
maintaining our Constitutional rights, equality, 
and honor, and that we heartily approve the 
course hitherto adopted by them in relation to the 
aggressions of the non-slaveholding States, 

“4, Resolved, That we would regard the pas- 
sage by Congress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any 
measure for abolishing slavery or the slave trade 
or the admitting slaves to vote in the District of 
Columbia, or of any equivalent measure, asa di- 
rect attack upon the institutions of the slavehold- 
ing States, and as such to be resisted by them at 
every hazard; and that, in either of such events, 
the Governor be and he is hereby requested to 
convene the Legislature if it is not in session, to 
consider the mode and measure of redress. 

“5. Resolved, That we do concur in and adopt 
the resolutions which have twice been confirmed 
by the Legislature of Virginia, as containing the 
clearest exposition of the rights and duties of the 
several States, feeling and believing that she will 
continue firm and resolute in maintaining what 
she has announced with so much wisdom and de- 
liberation, and that the liberties, honor, and in- 
terests of the slaveholding States will be safe un- 
der her lead.” 


The following gentlemen constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee: F. H. Elmore, chairman; Wade 
Hampton, D. J. McCord; James Gadsden, F. W. 
Pickens. 

We see nothing very fearful in this demonstra- 
tion. The resolutions are such as have frequently 
been passed in the South. They propose no im- 
mediate action, but threaten. The threat will not 
be carried out, should the condition arise con- 
templated in the resolutions—and, for the best of 
all reasons; those who make it will find them- 
selves powerless. 

But, what a modest set of gentlemen these are} 
Have we, who live in the District, no rights? 
Are we indeed the slaves of these knights of the 
whip? The Mayor and corporate authorities 
of the City of Washington petitioned Congress 
to prohibit the shameful traffic in human beings, 
which disgraces the District. The citizens, toa 
man, sympathize with them. But, should Con- 
gress grant their prayer, in a matter which con- 
cerns them first of all, these very enlightened 
gentlemen in South Carolina will resist the act 
“ at all and every hazard.” An extra session of 
the South Carolina Legislature must be-éalled, 
the chivalry must be mustered, and General 
Quattlebum be ordered forthwith to Washington, 
scourge Congress, hang up General Taylor, flay 
the Mayor, levy contributions on the citizens, and 
resuscitate the slave pens of the Capital ! 

If the worst comes to the worst, all the people 
of the District will ask, will be full authority 
to act in the premises. Give them a fair field 
against the marshalled hosts of General Quattle- 
bum, and we are inclined to think that Captain 
Goddard, with his Auxiliary Guard, and the aid 
of a few special constables, would be able to take 
care of them all. ; 

What a pity that a State, which might be a 
very useful and respectable member of the Con- 
federacy, should suffer herself to be made ridicu- 
lous! 








Disparcues From Catirornta.— Military Force 
for that Country.—It is understood that important 
dispatches have been received at the War Depart- 
ment, from California, setting forth that the peo- 
ple had organized a Government for themselves, 
and had adopted the Wilmot Proviso as a funda- 
mental article. These are doubtless those brought 
by Mr. Panot, who was met overland 
through Mexico, a short time since, and  dis- 
patch from Washington says: 

“Tt is reported that Mr. Crawford recommends 
to Gen. Taylor to organize a strong military force 








in Calif pied volunteers, to sustain Governor 
Smith, until Congress shall act for the Territory.” 





Carr. Cuartes Wines, late of the Exploring 
Expedition, it is stated, will be sent out as com- 
mander of one of the vessels to be dispatched in 
search of Sir John Franklin. | 





DIGEST OF THE LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


j The Canada arrived at New York on the morn- 
ing of the 17th instant, with London and Paris 
dates to the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th. 


Enc1anp ann Iretanp.—In the English Parlia- 
ment, nothing of importance had transpired. 
Jobn O'Connell, chagrined at the conduct of the 
editor of the Times in curtailing his speech, made 
® motion that hé’be brought before the House, 
but, after some wrangling, withdrew it. On a 
motion by Mr. Ewart, for leave to bring in a bill 
for the abolition of capital punishment, a spirited 
debate sprung up, in which the motion was sus- 
tained and denounced with much vehemence. Sir 
G. Grey thought the time was far distant when 
hanging could be dispensed with in an extreine 
case of guilt like that of murder. On a division 
of the House, the motion was rejected—fifty-one 
voting for it, and seventy-five against it. On the 
2d instant, Mr. Henries questioned Lord John 
Russell in regard to correspondence that might 
have taken place concerning the bill of the Cana- 
dian Parliament which lately produced so much 
excitement in Canada, and also the conduct of 
Lord Elgin. The Minister was reserved, but had 
no hesitation in expressing the confidence of the 
Government in the discretion of the Governor- 
General. The Clergy-Relief Bill, which proposes 
to relieve a clergyman of the Established Church 
from his liabilities, on condition of his public 
declaration of dissent, is still before the House. 

The Protectionists are renewing the struggle 
against Free Trade. A meeting of a thousand 
persons favorable to the policy of Protection was 
lately held in London, the Duke of Richmond 
presiding. The landholders were present in large 
numbers, and fond anticipations were indulged of 
a Tory or Conservative Ministry. Despite all 
this, the Navigation Bill will probably pass the 
House of Lords. The New York Evening Post 
says—“ we have the highest authority for stating 
that this important measure will pass the House 
of Lords.” 

In Ireland, all the crops promised well, and 
hopes were entertained that this year’s plenty 
might compensate in some degree for the scarcity 
of the last four years. 

France—The French army has taken posses- 
sion of Civita Vecchia without firing a shot, and 
been hailed, so say the officers, with acclamations 
by the people. The French flag, united with the 
Pontifical colors, floats over the town. The Ro- 
man Republic has ere this deceased, and Pius 1X 
is probably restored to power. The only other 
signal act of the French Government, and one in 
perfect keeping with its overthrow of Republican 
liberty in Rome, is, the removal of three regi- 
ments of the garrison of Paris, on account of 
their loyalty to republican principles, and their 
substitution by the troops who, in 1830, fired upon 
the people. Lamartine has consented to preside 
over the Peace Congress ; Dupont de l’Eure, now 
in his 82d year, was suffering from an attack of 
cholera ; Prince de Joinville, it is said, will be 
chosen a member of the Legislature. 


Iraty.—Venice seems to be quietly preparing 
for an energetic resistance to Austria. The diffi- 
culties between the latter Power and Sardinia 
have been adjusted, the Austrian, on account of 
reverses in Hungary, and the decided tone of the 
French Government, having withdrawn his most 
extravagant demands. The struggle in Sicily is 
not yet ended. 

Prussia.—The King of Prussia has definitively 
refused the Imperial Crown of Germany. On 
the 26th, the second Chamber, having passed res- 
olutions against holding Berlin ina state of siege, 
was forthwith dissolved by the royal ordinance. 
A popular commotion followed. 

Towards evening, crowds gathered on the Don- 
hof Plantz, and in front of the Chamber, and on 
the Linden as it grew dark the angry and threat- 
ening appearance of the massesincreased. Three 
companies of military were marched into the place, 
to clear it of the groups collected there. The 
people were warned to disperse by the command- 
ing officer. Some of the groups not complying 
with this order, he gave the word to fire. The 
soldiers fired three rounds. Some dragoons then 
charged the crowd, and laid on with their sabres 
without stint. Five men and one woman were 
killed. 

The correspondent of the Daily News writes 
from Berlin on the 29th ultimo: “Last night, 
four more people were shot dead by the military, 
and a much greater number wounded. This 
occurred near the Spitalbrucke. The violence 
of the constables, of which I was an eye-wit- 
ness yesterday in the Donhof Plantz, had so 
enraged the populace that they attacked a post of 
constables, and one of them was so ill-treated that 
his life is despaired of. The soldiery, being sum- 
moned to the spot, fired three rounds of musketry, 
which was attended with the above result. 

Denmark and THE Ducuigs are still at logger- 
heads, and a Danish army was lately foiled by 
1,600 raw troops, at Kolding. The smaller States 
of Germany had their own troubles, but the pop- 
ular cause does not seem to be gaining ground. 


Austria, Hungary, anp Russta.—It is consol- 
ing to see the dreary march of Despotism checked 
in one quarter. Would to God the Magyars were 
strong enough to annihilate the hateful Power 
they hold at bay! 


The Austrians have again been defeated in a 
great battle, and Welden, “the best General in 
the Austrian service,” as he has been called, has 
not been more successful against the Magyars 
than was his predecessor. On the 20th, Welden 
concentrated all his forces, withdrawing even the 
garrison from Pesth, and from the camp in the 
neighborhood of Ofen, for the purpose of making 
a general combined attack upon the Hungarian 
forces, Welden attacking them in front, and Jel- 
lachich and Schlick attacking them in flank and 
rear; this grand combined attack took place on 
the 20th and ist, at Gran, and ended in the com- 
plete defeat of Welden. The Ober Zeitung says 
that the Austrians were driven back, with the loss 
of 20 guns and 2,000 prisoners, and that they 
have been compelled to raise the siege of Comorn. 

Lord Ponsonby has left Vienna for London. 

The Wiener Zeitung publishes a Government 
proclamation on the subject of the Hungarian 
war, in which, aftersumming up the events since 
the commencement of the war, the Austrian Cab- 
inet protests that the fate of Hungary must have 
its decision on the field of battle, and that the 
Austrian Ministers and Generals will act exclu- 
sively with this view of the question. “Our en- 
emies,” says the proclamation, “must be fought 
with. It is necessary to rout them, and to anni- 
hilate them; and, until this shall have been ac- 
complished, no attention whatever can be paid to 
anything besides this grand object.” The procla- 
mation concludes by stating that most energetic 
measures are being taken to attain the object in 
view , that no bulletin will be published, nor the 
further movements of the Imperial forces divulged 
to the public; and that the Austrian patriots 
ought to be satisfied with the knowledge, that a 
gallant army, led by able Generals, defends the 
cause of Austria in or 

A proclamation, published by Kossuth, on the 
14th ultimo, at Godollo, speaks of the victories 
and triumphs of the Magyars over the “ well- 
organized bands which had made an inroad into 
Hungary from Austria”’ It calls upon the Hun- 
garians to hold out to the last, in order to rescue 
King Ferdinand, who had been forced to abdicate 
by a military conspiracy, at the head of which 
was his nephew, Francis Joseph. It says that 
King Ferdinand has solemnly protested against 
what has taken place, and had called upon all the 
foreign Powers to assist in regaining the throne 
of his forefathers. In conclusion, it orders a sol- 
emn church service to be celebrated on the 19th, 
in honor of King Ferdinand’s birthday, in all the 
towns and parishes in which the Hungarian tri- 
color waves. 

The news from Hungary is said to have awak- 
ened much excitement in Vienna, and fears are 
entertained that a fresh outbreak of the workmen 
will happen, if the Hungarians should make any 
orem to the Austrian frontier. 

esth was evacuated by the Imperialists on the 
25th ultimo. Bem has gone to Temeswar. Win- 
dischgratz has arrived at Pragne. The Austrian 
commander-in-chief’s headquarters were at Raab, 
but, beyond this, nothing was known at Vienna 
of the respective positions of the contending are 
mies. According to the last advices, the vanguard 
of the Russian army, composed of Cossacks, had 
already entered that city. It was not, however, 
supposed that these Cossacks would come to Vi- 
enna, but it was generally thought they would at 
once proged to Upper Hungary. ’ 

By accounts from Vienna to the 28th ultimo, it 
seems certain that in a day or two more there will 
be a Russian army of 60,000 men on the W 
So startling are the effecis of diplomacy and rail- 
roads. It is no wonder that, under these circum- 
stances, Lord Ponsonby, who has had to battle 
during many years the diplomatic su- 

of St. Petersburg, should have availed 
himeelf of an interval of leisure to take hig seat 








in the House of Lords. The line by which the 
Russian succors will be poured in is the railroad 
between Warsaw and Vienna. The auxiliary 
army will be concentrated at Cracow. From the 
frontiers of Moravia, they will march into the 
country between the Waag and Gran, spreading 
their left wing along the southern base of the 
mountainous border of Gallicia. 

Before they can set free the Gallician succors 
under Hammerstein, they will have to beat the 
Hungarians out of their newly-conquered ground 
in the northern counties, and retake Kaschau, 
Eperies, &c., for the Austrians. The Weiner 
Zeitung inserts a letter from Cracow, of the 24th, 
which says that the Russian corps collected, near 
Cracow, consists of 25,000 men, with more than 
30 pieces of artillery, to which reinforcements 
are daily expected. Another paper reports that 
55,000 Russians are on the march from Radziwilow, 
through Cracow, into Moravia. From Oderburg, 
they were to be transported by railroad, and in a 
few days would be at Neutra. 

The first transport of Russian soldiers was ex- 
pected to arrive by railway from the frontiers 
from Cracow, on the march-field near Vienna, on 
the 6th instant. ‘The march-field is an area of 
four miles square, and it is quite fit for an en- 
campment as well as for a field of battle. From 
Bohemia, we hear that the peasantry are arming 
themselves with scythes, and are preparing for a 
revolution. 

We have also a few additional particulars about 
the entrance of the Hungarians into Pesth. Dem- 
binski, at the head of 15,000 Magyars and Poles, 
marched into the city on the afternoon of the 24th, 
amidst the most extravagant demonstration of joy 
on the part of the inhabitants. He immediately 
summoned the garrison of Ofen to vacate the for- 
tress within three days. The two Pesth news- 
papers, whose “redactions” had packed up all 
their traps, type, &c., and retreated in the escort 
of Welden, were instantly replaced by two blaz- 
ing Hungarian journals, whose Inaugurative num- 
bers delighted the eye of the Posthers with 
emerald-green type and scarlet flourishes about 
the border, the white of the paper completing the 
national tri-color. 

Proclamations of Dembinski and Kossuth as- 
tonished the weak minds of the people witha true 
account of the war, about which eager groups of 
readers might be seen clustering at all street cor- 
ners. The Hungarian bank-notes flew up to par. 
It was proclaimed that no one should be perse- 
cuted for political offences. The! dies were fore- 
most in bestowing tokens of the . approbation 
upon the gallant troops. 


InsLanp— Famine anp Deatu.— Liverpool, 
May 5. This morning’s mail from Ireland does 
not bring us any news of importance. We can- 
not but remark, however, upon the exceedingly 
painful details that are still continued of death 
from starvation and want, of reports of Sessions 
and Police Courts, where numbers of half-starved 
wretches are brought up on charges of theft, more 
or less serious, the temptation to commit which 
has avowedly been to obtain the boon of transpor- 
tation to a penal settlement; several of those persons, 
two of them young and personable women, begged, 
as if it was for life, that transportation might be 
awarded to them. They were homeless and friend- 
less, and had driven off a farmer's cow, in the 
hope that the offence was so serious that they 
would be transported for it. Poor creatures! 
they had their wish. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


New York, May 16, 1849. 

You can scarce imagine a more motley spectacle 
than was presented by our city the last week. It 
was the grand Pentecost of the churches; devout 
and zealous men from the most distant borders 
were gathered in our Jerusalem; and if no clo- 
ven tongues of flame sat in the midst of them, 
there was every variety of utterance, from the 
polished eloquence of the classical Bostonian, to 
the rude speech of the emancipated slave from 
Kentucky. The weather was one of those long, 
drizzly, chilly, joint-and-marrow-searching rains, 
with which the month of May is so often ushered 
in, in our amiable climate; and it required all] the 
patience of Job, and the zeal of the Boanerges, to 
brave the unkindness of the elements, for the ora- 
tory ofan annual meeting. Few, however, show- 
ed the white feather on this occasion, and every 
place of meeting was crowded with unseated lis- 
teners, from the huge dimensions of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, to the little negro chapel in Marion 
street. 

In the midst of this array of piety and benevo- 
lence, you saw the infamous placards on every 
conspicuous place, with which it was attempted 
to enkindle the passions of the populace, and 
arouse them to deeds of violence against a portion 
of their fellow-citizens. ‘The steps of men seemed 
checked by some unseen pow4r on that fatal day; 
they scarce spoke above their breath ; every heart 
portended some fearful catastrophe; and as the 
night began to fall, the sound of military prepara- 
tion mingled with the voices of the anniversary 
speakers, and soon the assemblages in the vicinity 
of Astor Place were thrown into confusion by the 
hoarse and horrible uproar of the gathering mob, 
Sach a union of the noblest purposes and the 
most infernal deeds, of good men intent on the 
accomplishment of extensive good to humanity, 
and of furious miscreants filled with the worst 
spirit of malignity and vengeance, was never be- 
fore witnessed in our city. 


The anniversary meetings of the week were at- 
tended with less excitement, perhaps less inter- 
est, than usual; but still the reports of the vari- 
ous societies were, almost without exception, of a 
very encouraging character, and their leading ad- 


vocates appeared gifted with zeal and devotedness 
to their great purposes. 

Among the sermons of the week, that of Dr. 
Barnes, (or ALzert Barnes, I should say, as he 
persistently eschews the D. D.,) of Philadelphia, 
before the Home Missionary Society, was most 
worthy of notice. It was an elaborate, argument- 
ative reply, in fact, to the views presented last 
year, on the same occasion, by Rev. Dr. Busuneu1, 
in regard to the progress of civilization at the 
West. Mr. Barnes has a heavy, dreamy, uncon- 
scious manner, more resembling a soliloquy than 
a popular address; but, in spite of this, there is 
an air of such earnestness and sincerity in what 
he puts forth, there is such evidence of careful 
and profound thought, that he easily takes pos- 
session of his audience, and irresistibly stamps 
them with his own convictions. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society drew to- 
gether a large, very attentive and orderly, though, 
as usual, somewhat promiscuous assemblage in 
the Tabernacle. There were not so many antag- 
onistic elements in the meeting as has heretofore 
been the case; the company of scoffers, idlers, and 
disturbers of the peace, was reduced almost to in- 
visibility ; while the pervading tone of the meet- 
ing, though it could not but be bold, decided, and 
uncompromising, was far from the extravagance 
and offensive denunciations which have so often 
left an unfavorable impression on the minds of 
considerate, discriminating spectators. Parker 
Pittspury spoke like a Christian—strong, free, 
direct—boldly rebuking the churches for their 
criminal apathy and delinquency in behalf of the 
slave, but abstaining from those flippant innuen- 
does which have led many to accuse him of irrev- 
erence, and some, of infidelity. The great attrac- 
tion of this meeting, however, as well as that of 
two meetings of the Anti-Capital-Punishment So- 
cieties, was the flowing, finished, classical elo- 
quence of WenneLt Pritirs. I heard it remark- 
ed, by rather an eccentric critic, that Puituirs 
was admirable, perfect in his kind, but was alto- 
gether destitute of the rowdy element in his com- 
position—that he did not know how to use either 
tobacco or profane language. The latter accom- 
plishments, however, are of such easy attainment, 
that one cannot greatly regret their absence in 
the distinguished Massachusetts orator. It ig 
true that Puritres never forgets his taste or his 
breeding; he is always the gentleman, however 
vehement, ar even fierce, his denunciations; and 
you might look in vain, during his most tempest- 
uous harangues, for a flaw in his enunciation, his 
emphasis, or his illustrations, in the ent 
of his sentences, or the construction of his argu- 
ment, But this very characteristic gives him an 
immense power with a popular audience, 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the peopl 
ore the most uncultivated and ignorant, are fond 
of coarseness, vulgarity, or any expression of bad 
taste, in a public speaker. They demand strength, 
vivacity, wit, feeling ; but they like it all the bet- 
ter when presented in a beautiful form ; and when 
left to their choice, prefer the graceful drapery of 
a masterly artist, to the grotesque costume of a 
Harlequin. The slang of Davin Cxocxerr is 
listened to with curiosity by all classes, for an 
manifestation of life, originality, native power 
interesting; but after all, it is the polished elo- 
quence of Henry Ci.ay that commands the most 
permanent influence, and, in the long run, the 
most universal admiration. For my part, I cannot 
but rejoice that such a man a8 Puituies, with his 
classical taste, his thorough education, his courtly 
manners, his fine, spontaneous eloquence, is found 
among the ranks who are conten for universal 
freedom, social reform, and the advancement of 
Humanity. I perceive that he made a very strong 
impression at all the meetings where he spoke, 
and that even those who are most at war with his 
principles could not withhold their testimony 





from the charms of his eloquence and the manly 
dignity of his bearing. 

he meeting of the American and Foreign An- 
ti-Slavery Society, which was held in the Taber- 
nacle on the afternoon of the same day, was of an 
exceedingly interesting character. The abstract 
of the Annual Report was read by Lewis Tarran, 
whose free, hearty manner, dashed with an occa- 
sional stroke of dry humor, gave great effect to the 
document. Several distinguished speakers, who 
had promised their services on the occasion, were 
unexpectedly prevented, by illness, from attend- 
ing the meeting, and, in the emergency, a sum- 
mons Was dispatched to the Rev. Josnua Leavirr, 
which found him buried to the chin in the miscel- 
laneous rubbish of a city editor’s den, little ex- 
pecting to be called upon for an anniversary 
speech. Ife is not the man, however, to dodge 
such a requisition, and forthwith presented him- 
self before the audience, in a brief, wholly extem- 
poraneous, but decidedly the most effective speech 
that I heard during the week. He was followed 
by Henry Bins, the fugitive slave from Kentucky, 
who pronounced an address on the importance of 
furnishing the slaves with the Holy Scriptures, 
which for clearness and strength of argument, 
beauty of expression, and correctness of delivery, 
could not have been sur , if he had been fa- 
miliar with Apollo’s lute from his infancy, in- 
stead of having been brought up in the darkness 
and degradation of American Slavery. Another 
colored man, Rev. Mr. Warp, a model of an Af- 
rican Hercules, addressed the meeting with admi- 
rable effect. His speech was a perfect hail storm 
of wit, eloquence, irony, argument, sarcasm, and 
ridicule. He preserved his self-possession and 
good nature through the whole, though you could 
sometimes see a conscious smile on his face, like 
that of the surgeon who knows when he has 
probed the wound to the quick, that he has pre- 
pared the recovery of his patient. After listening 
to Biss and Warp, I could not deny the aptitude 
of the colored race for cultivation, especially in 
the effectiue use of language, for which their flu- 
ency, facility, and ready wit, seem to give them a 
peculiar capability. 

The city has now recovered both from the ex- 
citement of the anniversaries and the terrors of 
@e mob. The latter has certeinly not been alto- 
gether without use, in teaching us the sapremacy 
of the law, and the peril of popular infatuation. 
No decent man is now found to connive at the riot, 
and although there is not an entire unanimity of 
opinion with regard to the method by which it 
was suppressed, all are agreed that it was an in- 
tolerable outrage, and that the preservation of 
public order is the first duty of the citizen. We 
may hope for a salutary effect on public opinion 
throughout the country, from the tradgedy of last 
week. It will be felt more than it was before, that 
however great may be the apparent provocation, 
(as in this case there was none which deserved the 
name,) the essential condition of a prosperous de- 
mocracy is obedience to the laws. The freedom 
of speech and of the press will thus find new 
guaranties in the hearts of the people; and we 
may look for no obstacle to the sincerest utterance 
of opinion, even under the shadow of the Capitol. 

C.N. E. 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING OF 
FRIENDS. 


From North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Guilford County, to the different Societies 
and thetr individual members, professing the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. - 


Dear Breruren: Having been permitted by 
the Great Head of the Church to come together 
and harmoniously to transact the business apper- 
taining to our own Christian society, we have felt 
our hearts warmed, we trust, with a measure of 
that love which breathes “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good will towards 
men.” We desire that mercy, grace, and truth, 
may be multiplied among you, and that ye may ex- 
perience an increase and abounding in the love of 
God, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sav- 
iour, and what it is he is requiring from us, his 
rational and intelligent creatures. 

We have long believed that he requires from 
us that we should love Him, the Lord our God 
with all our heart, mind, might, and strength, and 
our neighbors as ourselves. Under the influence 
of this belief, we have zealously labored to extri- 
cate ourselves from the system and practice of 
Slavery ; and we have cause for humble thankful- 
ness in being able to state, that for more than half 
a century our Society has been free from it. We 
now crave your serious consideration of the sub- 
ject, and your co-labors for its removal from your 
Churches. For we assuredly believe that if all 
“who name the name of Christ were honestly con- 
cerned to-depart from all iniquity,” Slavery would 
not remain long on the earth. 

We entreat you, suffer not your eyes or minds 
to be blinded by the assertions of the advocates 
of Slavery, such as that “the institution has al- 
ways existed,” &c. This we believe is not the 
fact. We may read in the Scriptures of truth 
of servants and servitude, from the days of Abra- 
ham to the days of the Apostles; but, in our ap- 
prehension, these terms are not synonymous with 
Slaves and Slavery. But admitting that servi- 
tude of a different character was practiced under 
the law and the prophets, we conceive that this 
is no justification for us, under the Gospel, to 
practice the same, nor Slavery in its present form. 
For the Gospel enjoins us to do unto all men as 
we would they should do unto us. Now, what 
man among us would willingly be made a slave, 
and know that his children were to inherit the 
same degrading relation? We believe not one 
would be found willing. Then, how can we inflict 
on others that condition or relation which we are 
not willing to receive ourselves? Bring the sub- 
ject home, dear friends, and examine for your- 
selves, whether Slavery and its advocates can 
stand approved before the just Judge of heaven 
and of earth, who has promised to reward every 
man according to his deeds done in this probation- 
ary state. 

In our apprehension, the day is hastening, 
“when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters do the sea;” when all cruelty 
and oppression shall cease, and justice, mercy, and 
everlasting righteousness, shall predominate: and 
abound. 

In order to facilitate the coming of the glorious 
day, we believe it a duty incumbent on all Chris- 
tians to examine into the claims and dispositions 
of their representatives, whether in the State or 
National Legislature, in respect to their support 
of this system of oppression, and not to elevate 
any to office who are favorably disposed to the 
continuance and further propagation of it, and in 
all ways to disentangle themselves from any par- 
ticipation in the continuance and spread of this 
great evil. For great indeed must be the ini- 
quity of that institution, which demands for its 
safety that more than three millions of human 
beings should be debarred from reading the Holy 
Scriptures. If the slaves are a de ed people, 
is there not the greater need of giving them light? 
Friends, think of these things. 

“Flappy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.””—Rom. xiv. 22. 
And having now, in Christian plainness, laid be- 
fore you this important subject, we leave it for 
your serious consideration, and are, with sincere 
regard, your friends. 

Signed by direction of the Meeting aforesaid, 

j Aaron Sraxer, Clerk. 





11th month, 1848. 





New Orteans, May 17. 

Death of General Worth—The Crevasses.—Major 
General Worth, of the United States army, died 
from cholera, on the 7th instant, at San Antonio 
de Bexar, Texas. The epidemic is prevailin 
there to an alarming extent. Over one hundr 
deaths have taken place from the disease in a short 
time. 

The crevasses in the river embankments are 
still open and widening. The water is pene | 
out to an alarming extent, and the most fearfu 
results are apprehended. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpoon, May 5, 1849. 

Cotton—There has been a slight improvement 
in the Liverpool cotton market for American de- 
scriptions, but Egyptian and Brazil have declined. 

Since the sailing of the Hibernia, the imports of 
cotton have been 113,277 bales, of which 104,149 
are American. Prices of American, particularly 
the low and middling qualities, are higher. 
tian and Brazils quoted 43gd., and Orleans 43{d. 
The sales of the week ending May 4th were 46,190 
bales, of which nearly 30,000 were American. 

Speculators took 2,360 bags American, and ex- 
porters 2,710 do. ; 

The Havre cotton market is a good deal depres- 
sed, occasioned mainly by the large shipments ex- 
pected from the United States, announced by the 
Niagara. Prices have receded about one penny. 

Breadstuffs—Another feeling of d ion has 
come over the grain trade. ‘The weather has late- 
ly become very favorable to the growing crops, 
which causes buyers to confine their to 
immediate wants. At Mark Lane, on Monday 
last, English wheat sold greeealis at a decline 
of 1s. to 2s. per quarter. also met a very 
limited demand, although a similar deduction was 
accepted in the value of both flour and Indian 
corn. A slight concession was made on the follow- 


ing day. 

At ) ROE a limited demand for wheat and 
flour was experienced, and former prices were 
barely maintained. Indian corn was in brisk re- 
quest, and regained the depression last noticed. 
Indian meal sold at 15s. per bbl. Yesterday the 
London market was dull, and very little business 











doing. 
Flour was sold at 23s. and toward the close of 











business that price was not obtainable, although 
holders refused 22s. 6d. for considerable quantities, 
and some transactions have taken place at 22s. 9d. 
per bbl. Prime Ohio is quoted at 23s. to 24s. 6d. 

Indian corn improved in demand, and sold-at 
31s. @ 32s, for white. 

The imports of American grain and produce 
during the last week comprised 7,510 bbls. flour, 
29,018 quarters of Indian corn, and 981 bbls. of 
Indian meal. 

At the London Corn Exchange, on Friday, 
there was scarcely any business done. 

Floating cargoes of Indian corn, on the coast, 
found buyers at 32s. a 33s. per quarter. Good, 
brands of flour were offered at 24s., without at- 
tracting attention. 

Naval Stores—There are very few transactions 
proceeding in naval stores. ‘Turpentine isselling 
at 7s. per ewt. Common rosin at 3s. per cwt. 

Provisions —Of cured provisions, the produce of 
America, the import of last week is as follows: 
1,224 tierces of beef, 3,118 bbls. pork, 7,532 cwt. 
bacon, 442 casks of hams, 1,181 bbls. and 400 kegs 
lard, 248 boxes cheese, and 31 bbls. tallow. 

Beef is in better request, and prices are steady. 
Pork is lower; both Western and Eastern move 
off slowly. The price of hams has again receded 
2s. @ 3s. per cwt. Shoulders are in good demand. 
Lard is in moderate request, the import being 
light. Holders are firm. 

_ Little business is doing in cheese, supplies be- 
ing short. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Batrtimore, May 21, 1849. 
Beef Cattle—Prices ranging from $4 to $4.75 
per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to “38 a $9.25 
nett, and averaging about $4,183 gross weight. 
Hogs.—A fair supply ; live at $4.121¢ a $4.75 | 
per 100 pounds. 
Flour and Meal—Transactions modwrate, and 








the market is dull. Howard Street torands at 
$4.44 a $4.50. Corn meal at $2.75 for Pennsyl- 
vania brands. Rye flour nominal at $3. 

Grain and Seeds —Red wheat, good to prime, at 
$1 a $1.06; white is worth $1.07 a $1.12. Corn 
in good request, with large sales, amow 1ting in all 
to about 35,000 bushels, at 48 a 49 cents for 
white; yellow at 54 a 55 cents. Oats; 25 a 28 
cents. Rye, 56 cents. Nothing doing im seeds. 

Provisions —There is a fall stock in market. 
Meas pork at $10871¢ a $11, and prime, $8.87 
a $9. Bacon unchanged. Lard, 615 a 634 cents 
in barrels, and 7 a 714 cents in kegs. 





MARRIAGE, 


In Ligonia, Pa.,on Wednesday evening, April 
18th, by the Rev. A. B. Clark, Rev. J. G. Ranxty, 


of Washington county, Pa., to Miss Karr Pi. Por-' 


Lock, daughter of the late Hon. Thomas P allock, 
of Ligonia Valley, Pa. 





THE NATIONAL ERA. 





yy n 4 . I 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G. | seiitain ite present reputation as the leading literary peri» 


odical of America, 


WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasurnerton, D.C. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849. 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Politiew!, and 
Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, aday ted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmon ize 
social and political relations with the demands of Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—I'rnez Tuoyent, Free 
Sepecu, a Freer Press; Freer Sou, Freez Lapor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its eta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be institated 
for the purpose of securing free ges within b] 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the inserests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we re*pect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds in the country. JoHN 
G. WuirtieéR will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent vale. 
We have the pl ofa ing that the author of Mod- 
ern Keforms and Reformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements | 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the ' 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and | 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms — two dollars’ per annum, always payable in «d- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five | 
dollars. | 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi-’ 
cation, should be addressed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 




















LITTELL® LIVING AGE, 
Coe OF No: 263. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


at Female Immorality, its Causes and Remedies.—Emglish 
eview. 
2, The Vanity and Giory of Literature.—Edinburgh Re- 


view. 

3. Lady Alice, or the New Una.—Eraminer. 

4. History of Horseshoeing —United Service Magazine. 

5. L/Enluminense.—Frazer’s Magazine. 

6. Snodgrass, the Inventor. —Chambers’s Journal. 

7. Recent Events in Italy.—Journal of Commerce. 

POETRY. 

Catch. The Grave. The Sycamine. The Phantom Ship 
The Shadow of the Past. The Emigrants’ Ship. The Em. 
igrant’s Tomb. : 

SHORT ARTICLE. 

John Home. 


Pablished weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


eee 


Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 





MEDICAL CARD. 


ARVEY DINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
PATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordi he Mg 
at. very low . Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water ©) ‘Sot 
Portable Water Closets for the sic and infirm. oes and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for N 
Stores, EVANS & WATSON, 
rh Pre nai 
vited to ne 
ota eng Aveo bent g ne «teh Feb. 1. 


@ DRS. MUSSEY, 


EDICAL Practitioners and S 
Vine street 
eect wc doors east of . D 


- D. SSEY D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M.D. 














north side of 7th 


Jan. 4. 


— 








THE CHEAP EST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
THE, ADDRESS oF 


UBLISHED. 
ERN LIBERTY ComySQUTHERN AND WEST- 


oe 
with — by a sition of Penn copie of the United States : 
taining 15 closely printed octavo 
showing the effects of Southern ee of facts and statistics 
this country ; on fine paper and han 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars 
dollar per hundred! 


yivania. A pamphlet, con- 


ery on-the interests of 
dsome type, and sold at 
ber thonsand, or one 


Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, ana addressed to 


the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the 
state distinetly by what mode of conveyance they eo 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 


Mareh 30. 61 John street, New York. 





JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVvEs, 


LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 


Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witttam Jay, Third edition. 


The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 


ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
iean and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 


ers, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 


‘orwarded, will be promptly execut- 
ae er ee Te. WILLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 


61 John Street, New York. 
NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American ang Foreign Auti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — [he advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Auti-Siavery favorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland..A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
information. 

The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest Mail, and single copies may be 
purchased every Friday morning. : 

Nov. II. ILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 





MO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
A fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the titie of a tract of 49 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sovi- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 Jahn street, New York. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1=49 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
yk January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 


number of the New Volume—is vow ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 


April 20. 


| while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary enccess 
| with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
'| odteai literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 


fully offer 2 statement of their preparatious for the New Vol- 
ume. kt.is weil known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the Englisp lgnguage has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributars. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Waiiis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever befoxe engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes wy] show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given,to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeare¢ in gar pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefigg, all attempts to 


f compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary gharacter, 


will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 


TERMS, 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those 6f any other Establishment: 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in thé States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on prouf Baecte, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable get of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subgeription to Graham’s Magazine. , at 
the option of the sarbscriber remitting three dollars, we will 








sand any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, feom the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 
or five dollars, two copies year’ da set of the 

above named, to each subscriber. vam soucrs 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a.copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magarine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 29. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
pete TS from the South and West would be amply 

recoxnpensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Clothe, 
Mats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 

o-g~ Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 

March 15.—lam12t 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 


UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 
rates : 








For one thousand copies : - : - - $25.00 
For one hundred copies - - - - - 3.00 
Foronedozencopies - - - + = = 50 


Forasinglecopy- - *7). ke - = = 6 

It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Slevery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
tion. 

Orders, enclosing the ca: h, will be promptly exeouted, and 
should be addressed to the Publishing Agent, 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 


PATENTS. 


ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Ang. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


THE FREE SOLL READING ROOM AND 
HEADQUARTERS, 

AT the southwest corner of Sixth and Carpenter streets, 
+i. above Chesnut, Philadelphia, is now open for the Public, 
and will continue so from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 
ing the campaign. 

arrangements for the receipt of papers are not yet en- 
tirely eemplete, so that but a small proportion of those which 
are expeeted in afew days have been received. The Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for the receipt of all the 
prominent Free Soil papers of the Union, and sume both of 
neutral and opposite politics will be upon the files. Editors 
and publishers of Free Soil papers who have not been written 
to by the Committee, and who wish toavail themselves of the 
excellent opportunity afforded of displaying their sheets, 
where great good may be done to the cause by throwing their 
reading matter before the Public, ean do so by mailing copies 
to the Free Soil Reading Room, Philadelphia. 
Subscription lists to such papers as may desire it will be 
kept open at the Room 
By order of the Committee. 








Oct. 19. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 

EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depositery,61 John 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—3\6 pages, i2mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Kevolntion in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexiean War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

meee: on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Pxice 12 1-2 cents. ‘i 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, }2mo, with several engrav- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Natijon’s Cap- 


No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles ae gry American Slaves? 
For eale, as above, by ILLIAM HARNED, 

July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 


—INCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 

Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 9d. Publish- 
B ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Gervhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher's prices, at the D 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound pene. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street. 





itory of the American and 





August 10.—lam 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THON and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, ‘by Andrew P. Peabody. Keprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per dom- 


‘eb epository, 61 John street, b: 
en, For sale at the Depository, 61 ton ti HARNED. 





COMMISSION STORE. 
M. GUNNISON, General Gommission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Ma. Deo. 23.—ly 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, @. 
444AAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counseitor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Piatt’e new build- 


t site south door of State House. 
— pete 9 ya with the profession, of all kinds, — 
tually attended to Jan. 


A NEW PATENT MACHINE. gd 
AVING obtained a patent for a seif-feeding mavhine 

H gaw cord wood tinier in tavo at one epeaties, © =e < 
which ean be seen by applying to P_H. Watson, ny - - 
Attorney, Washington D. C., Iam now prep a 
right for the same, by States or smaller diatric ns smog best 
snit the convenience of pavchasers. As lus s ine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to posts Suit lor r merit, 
it: will be to the advantage of mechanios 
to attend to it. 

All communications, post-paid. en addressed to the sub- 
seriber, will receive prom! *"" Davi BONNER, 


Mag I0. Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


ly to 
Lard. Arp yAS EMERY, Lard Oi Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, (). 


“GET THE BEST.” 

LL young persons should have » Standard Dictionary 
A at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best. That Dictionary ig 

Noah Webster's, 
The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor. save the 
amount from off your , to put itinto your head.-Phren- 

















Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language.— London Merning Chronicle. 
ocinn bs awed must find its way into pall our poblic and good 
braries, for it provides the English stu 
mass of the most valuable information, which he would in 
vain seek for elsewhere.— London Literary center a 
Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abriog- 
ment of this work. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Macsa- 
chusetts, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
April 19.—eowst 
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